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INTRODUCTION 


East Toledo, to those who know it, is filled with treasures. Its 
schools, churches, houses, and other familiar landmarks reflect a wide 
variety of architecture from simple pioneer homesteads to high Victorian 
styles. And best of all, most of the East Side’s historic structures are still 
standing. 

Farmhouses dating back to the mid-1800s are still nestled among 
early 20th century developments, entire late Victorian neighborhoods 
survive intact, and many beautiful churches, houses and other buildings 
have stood proudly on their original sites for a century or more. Toledo 
historian, Ted Ligibel, calls the East Side "a textbook of architecture,” and 
those landmarks are still an important part of the community. 

If the oldest resident of East Toledo returned to his or her child¬ 
hood, that person would notice little difference in the houses and buildings 
on the East Side. It is all still here. But the East Side is not a museum- 
type enclave with its past embalmed. It is a living community with active 
churches and schools, corner stores, community organizations, people of 
all ages and ethnic backgrounds, and the only Main Street in Toledo. 

A treasure is something valuable that cannot be replaced. The 
workmanship, materials, and architectural heritage that went into these 
structures could not be duplicated today. Also, the human history and 
way of life of the pioneers, immigrants, and other early residents who 
worked hard to make a better life for their children is recorded on every 
street and in every significant structure that they left behind. These 
landmarks are a treasure chest of the East Side’s history, and corner¬ 
stones to build the future upon. This book is about the history of those 
familiar buildings and houses still standing on the East Side as the 21st 
century fast approaches. 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


The Great Black Swamp was a natural barrier that kept pioneers 
from settling in Northwest Ohio. About 1807, Peter Navarre and his 
brothers were the first to settle east of the river and build cabins out 
along Otter Creek near Maumee Bay. They trapped and traded with the 
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Native Americans (Ottawas, Miamis, Pottawatomis), and when the War of 1812 
broke out with the British, Peter and his brother Robert served as trusted 
scouts for General William Henry Harrison who was based at Fort Meigs. 

By the 1830s, there were still only about twenty families living east 
of the river. Names like Whitmore, Woodruff, Prentice, Fassett, Rogers, 
Consaul, Howland, Berry, Mominee, Metzger, Coy, Gladieux, Messer, and 
others began appearing on the East Side along with the Navarres. 
Clearings were made in the wilderness and homesteads and farmhouses 
were built. By the early 1850s, a business district was growing along the 
riverbank at Euclid (then called Cherry Street). 

Three plats were laid out during the 1850s, with the largest covering 
roughly what is now the area between Waite High School and Franklin 
School, including Euclid and Main up to about Starr Avenue. Another early 
plat was on both sides of the Woodville plank road in the Prentice Park 
area, and the third plat was the Oak-Fassett-Miami neighborhood. Some 
of the earliest East Side houses and buildings can be found in these areas. 



View of East Toledo in the Early 1870s. 
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But even by the early 1870s, after the first Cherry Street Bridge was built 
in 1865, most of East Toledo was still forest and scattered farms with the 
small business district still clustered a few blocks from the river. 


Schools 

There was a log schoolhouse east of the river at Front and Consaul 
Streets by 1837, and a simple wooden structure near Front and Euclid a 
couple years later. Both were taught by Mary Berry, who earned $1.50 a 
week. Other small wooden schoolhouses existed in the Oak and Front 
Street area after 1855, until the first substantial brick school (Franklin) 
was built in 1871 at the corner of Fourth and Steadman (then called Elm), 
and many more soon followed. The general pattern of school building 
followed the explosive growth in population east of the river from a few 
hundred people in 1870 to about 45,000 residents by 1930. 

As the population expanded rapidly, especially during the 1880s and 
1890s, other brick schools were built all over the East Side: Navarre (1877), 
Hathaway (1885), Raymer (1889), Sacred Heart (1889), Birmingham (1892), 
and East Side Central (1895). Although most of these schools were 
enlarged by additions around the turn of the century, by the 1920s even 
those new additions were bursting at the seams. 

The 1920s was the decade when most of the existing East Side 
elementary schools were built. All of the above earlier schools were 
replaced with new buildings, except East Side Central (1960), Hathaway, 
and Sacred Heart; and Garfield (1915) and Oakdale (1922) were added about 
that time. Waite High School, one of the East Side’s greatest treasures, 
opened its doors to students in 1914. 


Churches 

The same pattern of growth and expansion also influenced the 
building of churches east of the river. The first church buildings were 
simple structures and few in number. A log Congregational church was 
built in 1850 where what is now Consaul Street is joined by Otter Creek 
Road, serving its members until they moved into a new wooden structure 
on Fourth Street in 1868 and became known as Second Congregational. 

Second Baptist also had early origins, dating from a wooden building 
erected on the corner of Fourth and Steadman in 1866. A Union Baptist 
church building also dates from the 1860s in the Fassett and Miami Street 
area. Dawson Chapel at Oak and Hathaway, named after the minister who 
started all three of these Baptist churches, dates from 1873 and is the 
oldest church building still standing in East Toledo. 

When the East Side began its rapid growth in the 1870s and 1880s, 
many other small, wooden churches sprang up, usually ethnic in origin 
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with worship conducted in the native tongue of the members. St. Louis 
Parish (French Catholic) dates back to 1871, and Good Shepherd Parish 
(Irish) built its first church on Clark Street near the Woodville plank road 
in the 1870s. 

In 1883, ice floes washed away part of the Cherry Street Bridge, and 
East Siders who attended downtown churches had no way of getting across 
the river. For that reason, members of old St. Mary’s on Cherry Street 
began Sacred Heart Parish (German) in 1883, and East Toledo Lutherans 
who had attended St. Paul’s on Erie Street formed St. Mark (German) on 
Woodville Road in 1884. 



Sacred Heart’s First Church, 1883-1900, at 6th & Morrison 


In the 1880s and 1890s, St. Paul’s Episcopal (Euclid & Fourth), Martin 
Luther (Nevada & Arden), Clark Street Methodist, Salem Methodist (Nevada 
& Federal), Second Congregational, and several other congregations 
erected new church buildings east of the river. But the East Side kept 
growing, and many congregations outgrew their original buildings. Sacred 
Heart, Good Shepherd, St. Mark, Martin Luther, St. Stephen’s, Euclid 
Avenue Methodist, Second Baptist, and others erected beautiful new 
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churches during the first quarter of the 20th century. These landmark 
buildings still grace the East Side today. 


Houses 

The first houses on the East Side were pioneer homesteads carved 
out of the virgin forests. Fortunately, many of these still exist, nestled 
snugly in neighborhoods that were platted and developed around them 
much later. For example, the little house at 411 Platt Street is a very 
early homestead, probably built in the 1830s or 40s. Another early 
farmhouse on the river from about that time sits on the northeast corner 
of Miami and Wilmot back from the road on a large lot. 

The Elijah Woodruff house at 12 Garfield Place was the largest house 
in East Toledo when it was built in 1852. The two-story Neo-classical 
structure was once on the Underground Railroad in the 1850s, and Indians 
were also known to have slept there. A tragic fire in April 1993 destroyed 
this historic home. Also gone is the Oliver Stevens 1855 octagon house on 
Woodville Road where the Sun Oil offices now stand, as well as the two 
Daniel and Stillman Brown mansions built on Miami Street in 1870 where 
Jobst is located today. The loss of these houses makes all the early homes 
that still survive even more valuable. 



411 Platt Street, Pioneer Homestead Built as Early as 1830s. 
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But many of the earliest East Side houses remain. Some of the 
better known are the Metzger farmhouse on the southwest corner of Sixth 
and Euclid that dates from 1867, the Caspar Rohner folk-Victorian at 1104 
Greenwood built in 1877, and the Jackson homestead at 919 East Broadway 
between Woodville and Madeleine. Sometimes old photographs can help 
identify old farmhouses that have undergone changes, such as the Bristow 
homestead at 2044 Hurd Street that was built in 1877. 

Several early homes have no street address, but have survived 
behind newer structures. These original houses were never torn down 
when more modern dwellings were built in front of them, so they still sit 
tucked back from the street in their original locations. Some examples of 
early houses behind houses are at 463 Fourth Street, 464 Sixth Street next 
to the St. Louis Parish parking lot, 440 Arden Place, and at 1216 
Greenwood. A walk down East Side alleys also shows that many fine 
carriage houses are also still standing. A particularly fine example is the 
Welling carriage house behind 741 Main Street. The last outhouse known 
to exist at this writing is behind an old Gladieux home at 1810 Delence on 
the east side of the railroad tracks. 

As East Side merchants and other settlers began to prosper, they 
built many fine homes in the late-Victorian styles of the 1880s and 1890s. 
A large concentration of these houses can be found in the Victorian 
neighborhood at the top of Euclid Avenue and continuing between St. 
Louis, Main Street, Starr Avenue, and Nevada. Here and throughout the 
East Side stand Queen Anne, Shingle, Stick, a few Italianate, Four-Square, 
Craftsman, and other examples of late 19th and early 20th century 
American architecture. Prominent families like Metzger, Gladieux, Baker, 
Wolf, Tucker, Beckwith, Bihl, Cook, Barrett, Resting, and many more built 
fine homes that still proudly exhibit the styles of their day. 


Other Landmarks 

The East Side has several other outstanding buildings. The Weber 
Block at Front & Main, built in 1888, is listed on the National Register. 
On Main Street, the Friedman Block at First, the Masonic at Fourth, and the 
Davies at Sixth are all outstanding buildings. The Playdium in Birmingham, 
the old ice house on Nevada, two old fire station buildings, several old 
theaters now used for other purposes, corner stores, and century-old 
business structures all survive from the working-class neighborhoods of 
an earlier era to be part of the East Side’s working-class neighborhoods 
today. 


In addition to its buildings, the East Side has many beautiful parks, 
including Toledo’s oldest park that still sits on land donated to the city by 
Frederick Prentice for a ’’village green” in 1858. Several other small 
neighborhood parks can be found throughout the East Side, as weU as 
larger parks such as Navarre, Collins, and Ravine. And Pearson Metropark 
in Oregon is one of the most heavily-used parks in the whole city. 
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Surrounding communities like Oregon and Rossford also have some 
beautiful churches, excellent schools, and fine early houses. Brandville 
School, built in 1882 on Grasser near Pickle, is now the home of the 
Oregon-Jerusalem Historical Society and has just been listed on the 
National Register. Pioneer families like Messer, Coy, Schmidlin, Miller, 
Johlin, Bitter, and others built beautiful brick farmhouses in Oregon 
Township as early as 1870. Some early homesteads also remain from the 
days before Edward Ford (who arrived in 1898 with his wife Caroline Ross) 
built his factory and the town of Rossford around them. 

Several books have been written about these other communities east 
of the river, so this book will concentrate primarily on the area now within 
the boundaries of East Toledo. A bibliography of the various history 
books of local interest is included at the end of this book. 


People 

No list of treasures would be complete without mentioning the people 
of the East Side. Those who settled the wilderness, worked hard over the 
years to build strong ethnic neighborhoods, strove to make a better way 
of life for their children, and provided a small-town sense of community 
in East Toledo that still survives today. 

In addition to the pioneer families listed above, some other East 
Side heroes are mentioned in East Side Story . Isaac Wright’s The East 
Side , and in the following pages. But many more, far too many to 
chronicle, have contributed to the growth and strength of East Toledo 
during its long history. And now, to carry on the work of those who have 
gone before, others are building for the future. 

As of this writing, East Toledo is fortunate to have many fine leaders 
and community organizations: Councilmen Bob McCloskey and Peter Ujvagi; 
River East (Don Monroe and staff); the East Toledo Family Center (Tim 
Yenrick and staff); dozens of outstanding business leaders in The East 
Toledo Club; Board President Pat Hecklinger and Director Tom Bowlus of 
Housing East; Principal David Yenrick and the administration, faculty, and 
staff of Waite High School, East Toledo Junior High, and all the Elementary 
and Parochial Schools on the East Side; as well as the Willis Boyer museum 
ship (Director Jim Richards), the International Park Board, the Ironwood 
Neighborhood Coalition, the Senior Center, Birmingham Cultural Center, 
East Toledo Historical Society, and many other people, organizations, and 
business leaders working hard for the future of the East Side. 


The Future 

The East Side, like all older neighborhoods, has problems to over¬ 
come, but it also has much potential. It has a rich ethnic heritage, it has 
its buildings and housing stock still largely intact, and it has a strong 
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spirit of community pride. 

The potential of Toledo’s beautiful "diamond-in-the-rough," Inter¬ 
national Park, is just now being developed. The East (Starboard) Side 
riverfront, with its excellent view of the downtown, is a prime location for 
condos and market-rate housing. Main Street has revived with new 
businesses opening every month. Affordable housing, nearby shopping 
and churches, and a strong sense of community pride make the East Side 
attractive to the young families who are the future of Toledo. 

This book is about the history of the schools, churches, houses, and 
landmark buildings that still stand on the East Side at the end of the 20th 
century. Appreciating these treasures of the past provides a greater 
sense of pride in the present and a sense of direction for the new century 
soon to begin. 



International Park, 1995. 











Chapter 1 


* - * 

LOYAL, LOYAL TO OLD WAITE HIGH... 

* 


Schools 

of 

East 

Toledo 


* - * 


MORRISON R. WAITE HIGH SCHOOL 


No other building is more important to East Toledo, both for its 
beautiful campus and its central role in the life of the community, than 
Waite High School. Its traditions and its graduates have been a source for 
East Side pride ever since the Collegiate Gothic school opened its doors to 
students on September 14, 1914. 

Originally intended to be called "Cosmopolitan High School," its name 
was fortunately changed before it opened to honor Morrison Remick Waite, 
the lawyer from Maumee who became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
from 1874 until his death in 1888. Morrison Drive, formerly Gardner Street, 
was also named in his honor. Waite High School’s athletic teams, called the 
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Golden Tornadoes until 1932, became the Waite Indians in memory of the 
Native American tribes, especially the Ottawa, who lived in East Toledo 
until the late 1830s. 

By the early 1900s, old Toledo Central High School, which stood 
downtown where the library is today, had become outdated and outgrown. 
So it was decided to replace it with two new schools of the same design, 
one in the center of the city (which became Scott) and one in another 
location. Fortunately, several prominent Toledoans, led by William Tucker, 
an East Sider, and Irving Macomber, were influential in getting the second 
high school built east of the river. 

In 1909, over ten acres were purchased by the Board of Education 
from Toledo lawyer Harvey Platt, the largest East Side landowner of the 
time and for whom Platt Street is named. He sold the land where the 
school stands, along with other land that is now the stadium and the 
ravine, at a discount on condition that it would become a school and a 
park. The beautiful Waite campus today is a tribute to those who had the 
foresight to buy the additional land from Front Street to East Broadway. 

Waite history teacher, Robert Genzman, writes, "The construction of 
the building was begun by the Spieker Company in 1910, but because of 
labor troubles and the scarcity of materials, the school was not opened for 
classes until the fall of 1914. The entire cost was $900,000.” According to 
a Toledo Times article of January 19, 1913, ”East Toledo’s new cosmopolitan 
high school is now under construction...The building being a letter ”1” in 
form, gives every room outside light and air.” The structure would be of 
"modified English-Gothic” design "executed in dark reddish-brown brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings and a roof of green tile.” The fire-proof 
building would have a frontage of 380 feet and wings 210 feet wide. There 
would also be "an auditorium seating 200 people, twenty recitation rooms, 
six laboratories, and manual training rooms and shops.” A bargain for 
under a million dollars. 

Many East Siders have heard the story that the school was built 
backwards. In what has become part of East Side folklore, it is said that 
Waite was designed to face the river, and when the architect found out it 
was built to face the bowl, he was so distraught that he killed himself 
either by jumping from the fourth floor or hanging himself in a stairwell. 
The story is of course NOT TRUE. The architect did not commit suicide 
and the school was built facing the way it was intended to face. The 
rumor may have been started by some west siders who mistakenly thought 
the school should face their side of the river. 

Before other high schools were built, students from all over Toledo 
as far away as Trilby came across the river to attend Waite. At a time 
when not many students attended college, it was necessary to offer a wide 
variety of courses in high school. A schedule of classes from the fall of 
1921 shows a curriculum consisting of English, Mathematics, History and 
Civics, Latin, French, Spanish, Science, Home Nursing, Music, Orchestra, 
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Commercial, and Manual Training. There were six periods from 8:15 to 1:40 
with an "Intermission" from 11:35 to 12:00 for lunch. 



Waite High School, Postcard View from 1930s. 


In 1921, Waite also won the first of its eighteen city football 
championships, with the last being in 1963. Over the years, Waite has built 
up an outstanding athletic tradition, with championships in several other 
sports as well. An Athletic Hall of Fame was started in 1972-3, and it 
includes such familiar names as Bill Gregus, Francis Lengel, Bonnie Petcoff, 
Ted Keller, Verne Lechner, Monk Myers, Steve Contos (later principal), 
Elmer Scallish, Pete Stoner, Carl Stamman, Dan Marazon, Curtis Johnson 
(who played for the Miami Dolphins), Dodge Alexander, Neil Burson, Claire 
Dunn, Ray Boothby, Les Rideout, Bill Nopper, Stan Starkey, Walt Young, 
Jack Romp, P.J. Nyitray, Luke Murphy, and coaches Jack Mollenkopf, Mark 
Welker, Harold Anderson, and Don McCallister, along with many others. 

Waite has also had excellent leadership during its first 82 years, 
beginning with its ten principals: Charles W. Gayman (1914-1919), James A. 
Pollock (1919-1929), Philip H. Conser (1929-1957), Christian Thomson (1957- 
1962), Leonard E. Hendrickson (1962-1970), Ray McNeil (1970-1974), Lewis 
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Cross (1974-1982), Steve Contos (1982-1990), Ric Cervantes (1990-1995), and 
David Yenrick (1996). 

Well over fifty Waite grads have become teachers there, and many 
of Waite’s faculty members have stayed for twenty, thirty, or even forty 
years. Victoria Canfield, who died in 1993 at the age of 99, taught biology 
and was an administrator for forty years, retiring in 1962. It is not 
possible to mention all of Waite’s outstanding teachers, but some who 
taught more than one generation of students, and taught them well, include 
Maxine Cosgray, Marion Hart, Mildred Osborne, William Brenner, Steve 
Rohlfing, Jesse Steiner, Arthur Mills, Marguerite Griffith, Fred Klag, George 
Konnert, Norma Wintermantel, Mildred Cowell, Edythe Baumgardner, Alice 
Nauts, Melvin Severance, Sarah Waite, Cecile Vashaw, Donald Haxton, Clark 
Dimler, Dan Marazon, Mark Welker, Milton Williams, Fred Fails, Neil Burson, 
James Wasserman, Robert Genzman, Sally Dunn, Richard Allen, Les Rideout, 
Dave Alvarado, Claire Dunn, and so many more. 

In 1965, Waite alumni launched the first annual Purple and Gold Ball, 
held to raise money for the Scholarship Fund. Since then, hundreds of 
Waite graduates have received scholarships to attend college through the 
generosity of alumni. In 1982, Lewis Cross, Leo Goldner, and Steve Contos 
were instrumental in setting up the Distinguished Waite Alumni Awards, 
given to past Waite grads at the Purple and Gold Ball. 

Waite High School is not only an impressive landmark building, but 
for over eighty years has been the academic, social, and cultural corner¬ 
stone of the East Side community. 


Some Highlights in Waite’s History 


** Thanksgiving Day 1914 : First Waite-Scott game. Waite wins 34-6. 

** 1914-15 : Demeter Colchagoff is Waite’s first graduate, Verne Lechner is 
first quarterback, and William Kuhns is first class president. 

** Oct. 31. 1915 : Mask Ball is given by the four literary societies. 

** Jan. 5. 1917 : Exhibition of wireless and frequency current is given in 
Waite’s wireless room. 

** Sept. 29. 1917 : First football game played in Waite Bowl. Waite 38, 
Monroe 0. Ernest Hemingway’s Oak Park, Illinois, football team plays 
visiting game vs. Waite that season. 

** Oct. 14. 1918 : School closes four weeks because of flu epidemic. 


** Sept. 29. 1919 : Waite Orchestra is formed. 
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** March 1920 : Tennis team organized as four new courts are built. 

** Fall 1921 : Football team wins first city championship with a 10-1 record, 
outscoring opponents 666-31. 

** Sept. 1922 : Waite Band organized by Mr. Sutphen. 

** Oct. 28. 1922 : Heavyweight Champ Jack Dempsey attends Waite football 
game. President Harding is introduced to the team Dec. 12th as they visit 
Washington, D.C. 

** 1923-24 : Basketball team wins city championship with 9-3 record. 

** Spring 1924 : Baseball team goes 12-0 with seven players on All-Star 
Team. 

** Nov. 12. 1925 : Poet Edgar Guest visits Waite. 

** 1926-27 : Alumni Association initiates homecoming day. 

** 1927-28 : "W" Club is organized. 

** 1930-31 : Basketball team plays Libbey in new UT Field House for city 
championship and loses 16-11. 

** March 19. 1931 : New football coach Don McCallister begins his first 
spring practice. 

** 1931-32 : Football and basketball teams both win city championships. 
The name "Golden Tornadoes" is officially changed to "Waite Indians." The 
Waite Chapter of the National Honor Society is formed. 

** May 11, 1933 : English classes are tuned in on Burns & Allen. 

** Sept. 21. 1934 : New Waite Stadium is dedicated. 

** 1934-35 : The Blade awards trophy for best school paper to the Retina . 

** Fall 1935 : Red Snider, All-City football player, leads all teams in scoring. 
Jack Mollenkopf becomes head football coach. 

** October 31. 1935 : Waite’s Purple & Gold yearbook receives All-American 
rating for third consecutive year. 

** Sept. 7. 1938 : Principal Conser inaugurates first P.A. system. 

** 1938-39 : Friendship Club gives Valentine Party for children at the 
Lutheran Orphanage. 

** April 12. 1939 : Baseball game postponed because of snow. 
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View of Waite Bowl About 1930. 


** Spring 1940 : First graduation to take place in Paramount Theater. 

** 1941-42 : Sizzle started by student council. 

** Nov. 11, 1942 : Service Flag dedicated with each star representing past 
and present students who served in the Armed Forces. 

** 1944-45 : Cecile Vashaw, band director, writes a new Alma Mater for Waite 
with the help of Arland Krueger and Maxine Cosgray. 

** Spring 1945 : Lew Cross leads baseball team in pitching, Steve Contos 
leads team in home runs. Both later become Waite principals. 

** 1945-46 : Bill Gregus named to every All-Ohio Team. French Club holds 
clothing drive for war-torn Europe. 

** Fall 1947 : Football team wins city championship. Waite Band plays at 
Cleveland Browns and Detroit Lions games. 

** 1948-49 : Future Teachers Club organized. Cross-country team is city 
and district champs. Track team sets five school records. 

** 1949-50 : Forum vs. Q.D. game held on school time to raise money for the 
March of Dimes. 
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** May 27, 1950 : Memorial marker in front of school is dedicated to Waite’s 
112 war casualties. 

** April 1. 1952 : First issue of the annual "Fizzle." 

** 1952-53 : Cross-country team wins fifth straight city and district 
championships. Neil Burson finishes first for third year in a row, 
breaking the state record by thirty seconds. 

** May 3. 1953 : New Waite Field House is dedicated. Named for Grant 
Murray. Zetas donate 7’9" plaster Indian. 

** Sept. 15. 1956 : Waite Band marches at Lions vs. Giants NFL game 
televised coast to coast. 

** March 27 & 29. 1958 : Swim Club holds water show. 

** 1958-59 : Point Place no longer in Waite district. 

** 1963-64 : Football team wins 18th and last city championship. Night 
football is banned. Dick Chisholm is All-State selection. 

** 1964 : Waite celebrates its 50th anniversary. Rep. Thomas Ludlow Ashley 
gives school new 50-star flag which flew over the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building. 

** 1964-65 : Carl Schliesser is All-State honorable mention for football. 
Annual Purple & Gold Ball inaugurated to raise money for scholarships. 

** 1967-68 : WTOD disc jockeys defeat Forum 51-41. 

** 1968-69 : Basketball team wins its 500th game. 

** 1969-70 : Successful moon landing prompts Purple & Gold to dedicate 
yearbook to the future. Bill Snider receives All—Ohio football honors. 

** 1970-71 : Sandy Rice wins national award for Home Furnishings in DECA 
competition. 

** 1973-74 : Marianne Hamilton becomes first girl to run cross-country. 
Basketball team is Blue Division champs, and Gary Jackson scores 366 
points. Science Club holds annual sale during "National Pickle Week." 

** 1974-75 : The Purple & Gold becomes the Warrior . Waite Band performs 
at new Junior High School ground-breaking. First season for Indian 
hockey. 

** 1976-77 : New Skill Center opens. Third consecutive school levy 
defeated—heat gets turned down. 
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** Spring 1979 : Some German Club members spend Easter vacation in 
Germany. 

** 1979-80 : Hockey team wins fifth consecutive divisional title. 

** Spring 1980 : Louis Breuer wins sectional tennis championships at first 
singles. Senior class travels to Toronto. 

** 1980-81 : Band performs at Rockefeller Center in New York City. 

** 1981-82 : Dawn Brown named to All-City basketball team. Dan Boening 
is City League Player of the Year in baseball. 

** Spring 1982 : First three Distinguished Waite Alumni inducted: Leo 
Goldner, Edward Lamb, and Judge George Kiroff. 

** 1982-83 : Night football returns. Jesse Pettaway gains 1,286 yards. Girls 
basketball team wins Blue Division. 

** 1983-84 : Rick Mondragon is All-State in cross-country fourth year in a 
row. 

** 1985-86 : Mark Kerr is first State Wrestling Champion. 

** Memorial Day, 1986 : John Glenn is keynote speaker. 

** 1986-87 : Computer Club organized. Carol Kristof places first in state 
DECA competition. Michigan quarterback, Jim Harbaugh speaks to 
Leadership Team. 

** 1987-88 : Tammy Lorton wins City League basketball scoring title. 

** 1988-89 : Gina Calcamuggio serves as a Congressional Page for Rep. 
Marcy Kaptur. 

** 1989-90 : Joe Guerrero, Charles Delker, Kevin Horn, and Richard Kuzma 
win Coach of the Year honors. Waite celebrates 75th anniversary. 

** 1991-92 : Craig Thames stars in tennis and basketball. 
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EARLY DAYS OF FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


Before Franklin was established, the East Side had only a couple log 
schoolhouses, one near First & Oak and the other along the river near 
what is now Consaul Street. In 1855, the six-year-old board of education 
purchased two lots at Fourth near Steadman (then called Elm Street) where 
the present Franklin School is still located. A two-story frame structure, 
known as the Yondota School, was built that year for $658, and a second 
wooden building was erected in 1866. Also, on the same site, a small brick 
building formerly occupied by the late James Raymer, was purchased for 
the teaching of German. 

The little wooden school for the primary students had rows of long 
green benches with inverted boxes to hold the students’ books. There was 
seating capacity for 80 children, and the school was crowded to the limit. 
Heat was provided by a cord-wood stove at one end of each room. 

Soon it was apparent a larger school was needed, and a $2000 six- 
room, three-story brick building was constructed in 1871. Squire Rogers, 
father of Romeyn Rogers, was influential in getting the brick Franklin 
School built, and when he died his funeral was held in the school. The 
first teachers appointed to the school were Adelia Curtis, Angie McNeil, 
Mary Bruce, and Tillie Carr. 

The frame buildings were sold, and one was moved to First & Euclid 
where it was used as the G.A.R. hall for many years. The little brick 
structure continued to be used for German classes, taught by John Ecker, 
Mary Frank, Julia Marx, Lizzie Monk, and Mary Wiedeman. From the third- 
floor windows of the new school, which opened in January of 1872, 
students could watch the flash and hear the boom of the 100-cannon salute 
that celebrated the appointment of Morrison R. Waite as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1874. 

Six rooms were added to the east end of the school about 1881, and 
the little brick German classroom became the janitor’s residence. This was 
the time of East Toledo’s population boom, and in 1897 another six-room 
addition was made to Franklin School. 

George Long, who attended Franklin from 1865 to 1874, recalled some 
of the exploits of his former classmates. Parks Hone, later a Toledo police 
judge, appeared at school one day with leather sewed on the seat of his 
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pants. His mother was tired of constantly sewing patches that were worn 
off sliding down a hill on barrel staves. 

Another classmate was "Danger" O’Brien. He got his nickname by 
accepting a dare to climb up the spar of a sailing vessel docked along the 
river. He accomplished the feat and then stood on his head at the top of 
the mast. 

It was at Franklin School that Miss Virginia Nauts pioneered the first 
Kindergarten program. Another teacher, Miss Abbie Card, became the wife 
of Rev. Osborne, a pastor at Second Baptist Church which then stood 
across Steadman Street where the stone row-houses are now located. Many 
of those first teachers, including Maria Farst, Olive Brown, Jennie and 
Mattie Mettler, Edna Smith, and Rollo VanGorder, bought lots together when 
South Sixth Street (now Arden Place) was being developed. One source 
credits them with choosing the literary name Arden associated with 
Shakespeare and the forest of that name in England. By 1893, according 
to Isaac Wright, Franklin had twelve teachers to instruct a booming 
enrollment of 835 students. 



Early View of Old Franklin School, 4th & Steadman, Built in 1871. 
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In 1889, a "freshman high school" was formed in the Franklin school 
building, with Dr. J. L. Richmond as principal. This class formed the 
nucleus of the early high school program which moved to the newly-built 
East Side Central in 1895. 

The first principal at Franklin was Miss Angie McNeil. She later 
became a missionary when she married Mr. Lord, the United States Consul 
to China. Other early principals were Gertrude Lawton, Mrs. Stillman 
Brown, Mattie Mettler, Homer Stone, Mr. Turner, Rollo C. VanGorder, and 
Belle Schuh. 

Maria Farst probably holds the record for teaching the most years 
at Franklin. She attended 7th & 8th grade when the brick school was first 
built, and after graduating from high school downtown she taught briefly 
at the old Prentice School located where Oakdale now stands. She then 
began teaching at Franklin in 1879 and remained there until her retirement 
in 1924, a total of 45 years. She was also a member of Second Baptist for 
69 years, and died at the age of 88 in 1946. 

The VanGorder name also holds a special distinction at Franklin 
School. R.C. VanGorder became principal in 1888, and served in that 



Franklin School & Playground, 1995. 
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capacity for 43 years. He was principal when the new school was built in 
1924. Then, a few years after he retired, his son Henry VanGorder also 
became principal of Franklin, and remained there until the 1960s. 
Together, their tenure covered a total of 64 years. 

By the 1920s, when most of the current East Side elementary schools 
were built, the old Franklin School was bursting at the seams. H. C. Bitter, 
in a petition to the Board of Education, complains that while other new 
schools are being funded, Franklin remains totally Unsuitable" due to 
severe overcrowding. Finally, money was allotted for a modern, new 
building and the old 1871 school was torn down. The new Franklin School 
has many more classrooms, a central courtyard for more light, and a 
modern gymnasium. Other principals of Franklin since the long reign of 
the VanGorders include Mrs. Baker, Adolph Stadel, Robert Corcoran, Frank 
Nagy, and Cathy A. Johnson. 

In the early days of the new school, teachers tended to remain at 
Franklin for many years. Some of those who taught a long time, even 
dating back to the old building, include Evelyn Metzger, Marie Metzger, 
Helen McConkie, Myrta Sheridan, Florence Davis, Lulu Baker, Mina Tilley, 
and Grace Bihn. Following in their footsteps, other long-tenured Franklin 
teachers from more recent years include such names as Graher, Eckhart, 
Henderson, McPherson, Demko, O’Rourke, Pickering, Kleinser, Wuest, Mazur, 
Siegel, Glover, Hughes, and several others. 

Seventy-two years after the new school opened, and 125 years after 
Franklin School began, the East Side’s oldest school remains an important 
landmark on the corner of Fourth & Steadman today. 


NAVARRE SCHOOL NAMED FOR FAMOUS WAR OF 1812 SCOUT 


The second oldest school in East Toledo is Navarre School, which 
traces its beginnings back to 1877, according to a 1929 Blade article. It 
was named for Peter Navarre, who with his four brothers were the first 
American settlers of the East Side in 1807. He became famous when General 
William Henry Harrison relied on him for many important scouting missions 
during the War of 1812. Old Navarre School was named in his honor just 
three years after the death of the pioneer scout in 1874 at the age of 89. 

The first school was located on the triangle formed by Navarre 
Avenue, Oak Street, and Viking (then called Short Street). It was a brick 
structure of Gothic design, and its first principal was Highland S. 
Hutchins. New additions were added over the years to accommodate the 
increasing enrollment. A Toledo public school report of 1894 speaks of a 
new structure, "with water introduced into the building," at the old school. 
That year it had 253 students taught by Marne Wetzler, Jessie Consaul, Iva 
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Groves, Marion Hill, Alice Metzger, and Carrie Brown. 

Jane Prentice is listed as principal during 1899-1903, followed the 
next year by Alice Myers. They both received an annual salary of $800. 
Emmett R. Kirkendall, who was to be principal of Navarre for over 30 years, 
served a short term as principal at the old school beginning in 1910. 
Other teachers at the first school were Elizabeth Kinsey, Ara Radcliffe, 
Ellen King, Rose Schlagheck, Eleanor Givins, Elizabeth King, Elizabeth 
Lewis, Rose Schweitzer, Edith Pierce, and Jessie Thorp. 

Overcrowding at old Navarre led to the demand for a new building 
by the second decade of this century. In 1920, a large modern brick 
school was constructed by Bentley & Sons at a cost of $272,500 and with 
a capacity for up to 1,000 students. A series of photographs taken each 
month shows the school going up along Kingston across Navarre Avenue 
from the old schoolhouse. The first year in the new school, the boys 
basketball team won the city championship. 

When the new school opened, Mr. Kirkendall, who had become 
principal of Auburndale School, came back to Navarre. He was born near 
Athens, Ohio, in 1880, and was a graduate of Ohio University. He also 



Rare View of Old Navarre School, 1877-1920. 
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Navarre School Under Construction, June 15, 1920. 


earned a law degree from Ohio State before coming to Toledo in 1909. 
Teaching night school in his spare time led to his interest in education and 
his appointment to become principal of Navarre. He remained at Navarre 
until his retirement in 1947, and spent his last years bee-keeping on his 
Neapolis farm where he died in 1963. 

Many teachers had long tenures at Navarre, with the record 
probably held by Edna Turner who taught from the days of the old school 
until the 1960s. Some other faculty members dating back to the 1920s 
include Inza Pettit, Velma Zimmerman, Grace Holmes, Dorothea Klag, Bessie 
Hoffman, Genevieve Givins, Mae Meeker, Helen Rettig, Alice C. Nauts, Ida 
Smith, Hattie Morris, Pearl Brant, Jenne Arman, Mary V. Griffith, and 
Shirley Montague. 

Miss Zimmerman was known for teaching art to her 6th grade 
students. A Blade article from 1948 describes a model circus comprised of 
hundreds of items made by her 37 pupils which was on display at the 
Toledo Museum of Art. Made of wire, cotton, flannel, and paper mache, the 
display was complete with electric lights, miniature hotdog stands, animals, 
and performers. Mothers of her students knitted tiny garments for the 
circus figures. For other projects, children in her class saved tax stamps 
to buy a hundred pounds of clay and clay-working tools. 
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During the 1950s and early 1960s, Ethel Tucker was principal of 
Navarre. Although a tiny woman, she could put the fear of God into unruly 
students, including 8th-grade boys who were much larger than she was. 
On October 24, 1974, the school library was named and dedicated in her 
honor. Other more recent principals of Navarre have been Jack Hart, 
Roger Moser, Frank Nagy, Dorothy Moreland, Dennis Thayer, and currently 
Dawn Wilson. 

Many former students remember the large Indian that stood at the 
top of the second floor stairway at the Kingston entrance. The sculpture 
appeared about thirty years ago, and then within the last few years 
suddenly disappeared. Its current whereabouts is unknown. The familiar 
paintings, however, from "The Blue Boy" to "Cows," can still be found 
hanging in the hallways. 

Since the 1950s, a number of teachers dedicated a large portion of 
their careers to Navarre School. Some of those well-remembered teachers 
are Nelle Larson, Richard Whisler, Gizella Feyedelem, Marie Scriven, Doris 
Scott, Anne McLaughlin, Estella Coine, and Roland Henderson. Current 
teachers Brenda Hill, Jane Wellborn, and Joanne Pentsos have been there 
over twenty years, and kindergarten teacher Joanne Davis has taught at 
Navarre for 35 years. For years, school spirit at Navarre has been carried 
on by an active P.T.A. and Mothers Club. 

On October 15, 1995, Navarre celebrated the 75th anniversary of the 
"new" school. Many historical artifacts, class pictures, and rare early 
photos were again brought to light. Teachers Vicki Holmes, Robin Beichler, 
and Betty Evans planned events and displays in every classroom for the 
hundreds of alumni and former teachers who returned to visit the school. 

In the fall of 1995, Navarre had an enrollment of 510 students and 
32 teachers, and more classroom space was needed. So plans are being 
made for a new cafeteria to be added to the rear of the building in the 
summer of 1996 to allow the old cafeteria to be made into two additional 
classrooms. The old cafeteria, just to the left of the Kingston entrance, 
was once the kindergarten, and before that a branch of the public library 
system. With the new addition to Navarre School, the East Side’s second 
oldest school is still going strong. 


RAYMER SCHOOL DATES TO 1889 


The first Raymer School, a large brick building at the corner of 
Nevada and Raymer Boulevard, opened in 1889. It was originally called 
Nevada School, but in 1890 the name was changed to honor James Raymer, 
an early member of the school board from East Toledo whose family farm 
was located nearby at Starr & Spring Grove. 
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The site for the school cost $1850. In the first year Jeannette 
Atkinson and Jennie Gilmore were the only two teachers, and Emma Myers 
was appointed the first principal in 1890. In 1893, she was followed by 
Emma Richardson, who remained at Raymer until her retirement in 1916. 
During her tenure an addition was added to the rear of the school to meet 
the demands of increased enrollment. Mrs. Leighton and Mrs. Deacon also 
were principals of the old Raymer School. Other teachers during those 
early years of the school were Alice Remelsbecker, Carrie Weaver, Nellie 
Westcott, Mary Lewis, Addie Douglass, and Hattie Brown. As early as 1894, 
Raymer had 10 teachers for 687 pupils. 

By 1924, the enrollment had passed 1,000 students and a new school 
was desperately needed. A photograph from that year shows the teachers 
and students all gathered along Nevada Street in front of the school just 
before the old building was torn down. During the construction of the new 
school, children attended portable wooden classrooms that were lined up 
along White Street. 

The current school, built at a cost of $500,000, opened in December 
1925, and had an enrollment of 1072 students. Ida H. Moring was principal 
during the construction of the new school, which had 36 rooms with "a 



Old Raymer School Just Before Being Torn Down, 1924. 
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large gymnasium, shops, Boy Scout and Girl Scout quarters, sewing rooms, 
kitchen, parent-teacher club room, and manual training equipment.” Music 
for the opening ceremonies was provided by Limpke’s Orchestra and 
Murphy’s Ice House Quartet. 

Raymer, like the other East Side schools built during the 1920s, has 
large classrooms and beautiful exterior masonry. A courtyard in the 
center of the building gives the classrooms more light, and the entryways 
have dental moldings above fluted columns. By 1929, the school held over 
1200 students. Members of the faculty that year included Frances 
Armstrong, who later married James Cox, Elvena Blasey, Sadie Furst, lone 
Lowe, Adelaide Harrsen, Louise Moring, Edith Stebbins, and Helen Kohring. 
During times of overcrowding, there was a small Stevens School in the 
Sheldon Street area and portables near the corner of Starr and Dover. 
Woodruff, Wiley, Kiroff, Hulce, Cook, and many other East Side families are 
among the graduates from Raymer School. 

Miss Lyons became principal of Raymer in 1946, followed by Russell 
Burget in 1950. Other principals over the years have been William Bradley, 
who served over 20 years, Sue Serke, Dennis Thayer, Ed Jacobs, and 
currently Sandra Wittenberg. According to Karen Johnson, a Raymer 
graduate who now teaches there, several teachers have had long careers 



Raymer School, Nevada & Raymer, Opened in 1925. 
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at the school, including Margaret Hays, Duane Gettings, Lois Knisely, June 
Sorensen, Janice Becker, Alta Spackey, Bertha Benien, Marian Bruss, Grace 
Doyle, Kathryn Farwell, Lena Schroeder, and Dorothy Saloff. 

Miss Saloff, the recently retired dean of the faculty, taught third 
grade for over 40 years at Raymer. She used to take her classes on field 
trips to Sauder’s Museum each year, and among her students were Douglas 
Adcock, who graduated from Harvard and now teaches in Africa, and Bob 
Clark, the current principal of Oakdale School. While growing up in 
Birmingham, Miss Saloff admired her science teacher, Mr. Burget, who was 
her principal when she began teaching at Raymer. She also recalls long¬ 
time secretaries Edna Matthews and Helen Kachenmeister, and the 
celebration at Kathryn Farwell’s retirement after 50 years of teaching. 

Today Raymer, with over 640 students, is one of three site-based 
schools in the Toledo Public system, and it remains a community anchor in 
the Kelsey-Raymer section of East Toledo. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL HAS SERVED HUNGARIAN COMMUNITY SINCE 1892 


The ethnic community out Front Street known as Birmingham 
developed quickly in the 1890s when hundreds of immigrants, mostly from 
Hungary, came to America for the good jobs at the Malleable and other 
factories. The area took its name from Birmingham, England, which was 
also known for its Iron and Steel industries. By 1892, a school was needed 
to serve the children of the fast-growing community. 

That first Birmingham School, a large brick structure at the corner 
of Paine Avenue and Valentine Street, had nine rooms and an enrollment 
of 400 pupils. Some of the teachers during those early years of the school 
were Hattie Crofts, Carrie Grahlman, Clara Gellette, Ethel Kerlin, Alice 
Lawrence, Mattie Gale Pickett, Emily Bradley, Rose Ramser, and Laura 
Whitney. S. H. Howland was an early principal. Many improvements to the 
school began when Anna M. Graether arrived as principal in 1909. 

In 1911, Mrs. Graether organized a parent-teacher group at the 
school and also began evening classes for foreign born members of the 
community, one of the first schools in Toledo to offer such a program. Also 
in 1911, a large addition was added to the original nine-room structure, 
replacing the portables in front of the school and bringing the kinder¬ 
garten into the school from a building at the corner of Front & Paine. 

Mrs. Graether was also instrumental in establishing the Birmingham 
Branch Library. A lifelong Toledoan, she was born during the Civil War 
years, graduated from old Central High School in 1880, and taught at 
several schools before her marriage to Theodore Graether in 1895. When 
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Early View of Old Birmingham School, Built in 1892. 


her husband died in 1900, she returned to teaching at Sherman and Erie 
schools, and was principal of Spring Street School until her appointment 
to Birmingham in 1909. Emma Decker, Clara Jacobs, and Agnes McLeary 
came with her to teach at the school. While principal of Birmingham, Mrs. 
Graether was also principal of old Irving School in Ironville for 12 years. 

By the time of her retirement in 1931, Birmingham School had 
reached an enrollment of over 900 students, representing 23 different 
nationalities, of which nearly 69 per cent were Hungarian. The school was 
largely rebuilt in 1927, which brought the number of classrooms to 28, in 
addition to a gymnasium, auditorium, shop, and home economics and sewing 
room. Mrs. Graether died in 1942 at the age of 78. 

Another well-remembered principal of Birmingham School was Steven 
Materny. A 1910 graduate of the school, he taught at Woodward Technical 
School and later at Woodward High School, and became principal of Gunckel 
School in 1932. Two years later, he was appointed to Birmingham where he 
served as principal until his retirement in 1967. Mr. Materny was known 
for standing at the door to make sure students were not tardy, and for 
calling the parents of students who were absent. During Mr. Materny’s 
tenure, a new rebuilding of the school was dedicated in 1963, with Rev. 
Tiber Toth, a graduate from the class of 1920, as the main speaker. 
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Two Birmingham graduates, Dorothy and Georgianna Saloff, who 
between them have taught over seventy years in East Side schools, recall 
other long-tenured teachers at Birmingham, including Helen Moser, Ruth 
Graham, Helen Osmond, Mary Harrington, Ms. Wally Naumann, Loretta 
Trottier, Rolland Morris, Harriet Monto, and Louvisa Welshimer. Miss 
Welshimer taught at Birmingham for 38 years, retiring in 1957. Her first 
teaching assignment was a two-room school in York, Ohio, at the age of 17, 
where she earned $40 a month. By the time she retired a half century 
later, her comment about teaching was that "everything has changed." 



Birmingham School, 1927 and 1963 Buildings. 


The principals at Birmingham who followed Mr. Materny were Martin 
Klimco, Adolph Stadel, Robert Clark, Jack Lanzen, and Carol Portaro, the 
current principal who arrived in 1995. According to secretary Sandra 
Cherry, many present or recently retired teachers have been at Birming¬ 
ham a long time, including Colette Settelmeyer, who taught for 35 years, 
Gloria Calipetro, Pauline LoCascio, Dorothy Schwanbeck, Mary Ellen 
Bollenbachen, Alice Montgomery, Patricia Taylor Nobles, and Betty Johnson. 
In 1995, Birmingham had a full-time staff of 34, and an enrollment of about 
400 students. 
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In spite of all the changes in education, Birmingham School is still 
an important focal point for that still strongly Hungarian community, which 
developed around the iron and steel mills along Front Street over a 
hundred years ago. 


EAST SIDE CENTRAL, ONCE BOTH HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADE SCHOOL 


Built in 1895 at Navarre and Berry Street, East Side Central was 
once the most imposing school building on the East Side. It was the 
largest school on the East Side at the time, cost $44,000 to build, and 
received its name by being in the center of a triangle formed by Navarre, 
Franklin, and Raymer schools. From 1900 until Waite opened in 1914, East 
Side Central provided the first three years of high school for students 
east of the river. 

The early years of the school are linked to its well-known first 
principal, Harvey A. Jones. He ran the school with "a stern but kind 
hand” from the time it opened in 1895 until his death in August of 1935. 
Mr. Jones graduated from Ohio Northern University and taught briefly in 
Whitehouse, Ohio, before coming to East Side Central at the age of 30. 
During his 40-year tenure students used to line up to march out of the 
school to the accompaniment of piano music played by Miss Hattie Sage. 
Florence Jackson Bartenfeld remembered that Mr. Jones would often make 
impromptu visits to classrooms to quiz the students on the multiplication 
tables or facts of history. Bob Wale, a 1935 graduate, also remembers the 
M mental arithmetic” and the poetry Mr. Jones would recite. 

East Side Central was known for the quality of its faculty. During 
the early years, Councilmen Charles Dowd and Rex Wells were instructors 
at the school. Mr. Wells began the Forum Literary Society while at East 
Side Central. Other teachers from that time included Maude Yeomans, Adah 
Baer, Bessie Campbell, Caroline Howard, Emma Crofts, Irene Schetelroe, Inez 
McClain, Gertrude Crim, Pearl Parkhurst, Mary Geoffrion, Carrie Yerger, 
Mary Samsen, Amy Hirth, Ada Wilson, May Heston, Caroline Kreilick, and 
Louise Gates. Among the high school instructors were Ella Tordt, Jessie 
Snow, Marjorie Noble, Camilla Ryan, Martha Sargent, and Alice Blackmore. 

Many East Side Central graduates went on to become prominent in 
the community. These include Mayor William T. Jackson, Constance 
Winchester, Dr. Horace Beckwith, Dr. Harley Park, Dr. John Tucker, singer 
John Ehrle, businessmen Frank Forster, Edward Kirby, Arthur Gratop, Paul 
Coney, Glenn Carver, Harvey Wachter, photographer Charles Mensing, and 
professional baseball players Fred Merkle and Pinkie Pittenger. By 1928, 
there were 62 East Side Central graduates teaching in the Toledo schools. 

Cornelia Harpster Palmer, another graduate who later taught at the 
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school, recently has written in Bend of the River magazine about her 
memories of East Side Central. When she started school in 1908, there were 
two years of kindergarten with five-year-olds in the morning and four- 
year-olds in the afternoon. Lower grades were on the first floor and the 
upper grades on the second, and a large gym and auditorium was on the 
third floor on the Forsythe Street side. The playground was covered with 
crushed pebbles. She clearly remembers Mr. Jones who "expected good 
behavior from us and he got it." After graduating from Ohio University, 
Mrs. Palmer returned to East Side Central to teach 4th grade. 



Early View of Old East Side Central, Built 1895. 


Other teachers of that era, Inez Gregg, Florence Rector, and Alma 
Sherman, each taught at the school for over forty years. Miss Sherman 
attended old Toledo Central and taught in country schools for a few years 
where she had to build her own wood fires and do all the janitorial work 
in the school. She came to East Side Central in 1919 and taught mostly 4th 
grade until her retirement in 1962. She kept records and scrapbooks of 
her classes and recalled that during her career she taught a total of 1,932 
pupils. 

In Miss Sherman’s first years at East Side Central, there were 
electric lights only in the halls, lavatories, and principal’s office. The 
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teacher had to do most of the talking, and classwork had to be done orally 
when there was little light in the room on dark, winter days. At the end 
of her career, she was "thrilled" to teach her last year in the new 
building. Among other teachers during those years in the old building 
were Pearl Bensman, Florence Briggs, Ruth Cassady, Amy Coy, Angela 
Fischer, Pauline Randall, Helen Shepherst, Jane Hill, Isabel Spinner, Emily 
MacKenzie, Mary Kuney, Florence Gibson, Carolyn Glaser, Bernice Roper, 
Irene Eisenman, Constance Winchester, Eleanor Pugh, and Bertha Benien. 

By the late 1950s, the old building was showing its age. The motto: 
("Knowledge is now no longer a fountain sealed. Drink deep.") that had 
been carved in the solid oak archway over the vast, wainscoted hall was 
still visible although covered with many layers of varnish. But the wooden 
halls, floors, and stairways were now a fire hazard. The third floor was 
vacant, home of pigeons and falling plaster, and also some second-floor 
classrooms were unsafe for students, so that classes had to be held in 
make-shift rooms in the basement. 



The New East Side Central, Opened September 1961. 


Principal Wilma Steusloff and a PTA group headed by Ernest Nelson 
urged the Board of Education to build a new school. Funds finally became 
available and the majestic old building was closed in April of 1960. The 
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public was invited to a sale of the old oak desks, cabinets, pictures, and 
other souvenirs of the building, which netted $326 for the PTA. 

Just over a week later, as workmen were beginning the demolition 
on May 6th, the old building caught fire and went out in a blaze of glory. 
When the fire was reported at 11:21 a.m., 60 kindergarten children had just 
been dismissed from the adjoining annex building. Three first-grade 
classes, about 95 children, were still in the annex, but were evacuated in 
time. All other classes had already been transferred to other schools. 
Smoke billowed over the whole neighborhood, and burning tarpaper was 
blown a great distance, threatening nearby homes. Twice calls had to be 
made for extra fire equipment. The fire probably started from a worker’s 
torch, and fortunately no one was injured. 

The new school, designed by the firm of Hahn & Hayes and built of 
variegated tan brick on the same site, cost $1,115,940 and opened in 
September 1961 with 24 classrooms, kindergarten, space for industrial arts 
and home economics, a community room, and an auditorium-gymnasium. The 
principals who followed Mrs. Steusloff were Wilson Weiss, Donna Mather, 
and Harriet Allen, the current principal. The first year of the new school, 
Georgianna Saloff was a student teacher in Thelma Bage’s class, and the 
following year she was hired to teach the first grade where she has 
remained until the present time. Over the years she has taught future 
attorneys, teachers, and many other successful students. 

Several other teachers have taught at East Side Central for many 
years, including Ruth Seubert, Lois DeWitt, Gertrude Irons, Lamar Garcia, 
Bonnie Murray, Joan Hiller, Beverly Smith, Irene Meech, Tim Smith, Vicky 
Patchen, Barbara King, and Craig Copeland. The school has an archive of 
old photos and records, and a memory plaque of former students who have 
died. East Side Central currently sponsors a Family Night at the end of 
the school year to bring more parents into the building with these family 
activities. 

The grand old building is gone, but with one of the newer schools 
in the city, East Side Central begins its second century of educating the 
children of East Toledo. 


GARFIELD SCHOOL HAD ITS BEGINNINGS IN 1903 


Named for the former president from Ohio, Garfield School is East 
Toledo’s first modern school. It developed from the old Mott Avenue 
School, which dated back to 1903, and consisted of five portable classrooms 
that held the overflow from Franklin School. 

With the rapid growth in population east of the river in the first 
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years of this century, there was strong demand for a larger school in the 
Mott area development around the old rolling mill, which stood where the 
Edison Acme plant is now located. The modern brick school with twenty 
classrooms was built on land facing the ravine near Worthington Street in 
1915, one year after Waite High School opened nearby. It was the first 



Garfield Elementary, Built 1915. 


elementary school on the East Side to reflect the early 20th century 
architecture also found in the new Navarre, Oakdale, Franklin, and Raymer 
schools built during the next ten years. 

Helen G. Peters, who had acted as principal of Mott Avenue School, 
became the first principal of Garfield. Some of the teachers during the 
school’s first years were Kate Brigham, Mildred Stewart, Elsie Ritter, 
Esther Taber, Marguerite Ely, Olga Buschnell, Margaret Beeley, Mae Landis, 
Lois Kinker, Minnie Gould, Helen Walcott, Edith Plau, and Estelle Queenen. 

The school grew rapidly during Mrs. Peters’ administration, and by 
1929 had an enrollment of 725 students. The Garfield Parent-Teacher Club 
was one of the first and most active in the city. The curriculum also 
included "a special opportunity class” for mentally retarded pupils, an 
innovative program for the late 1920s. Other teachers during those years 
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were Lois Pittsford, Crystal Spiller, Mary Moylan, Verda Burkholder, Ruth 
Greiner, Leona Kiefer, Gertrude Nadeau, Grace Schinner, Loretta Sheridan, 
Helen Griffin, Ursula Schmidt, Stella Miller, Mary Kaechele, Mary Fischer, 
Martha Hunt, Thelma Nehring, Dorothy Biggs, and Anne Wolman. 

Another long-term principal at Garfield was Frank Burns. He started 
in the Toledo school system in 1926 and taught at DeVilbiss, Franklin, and 
Newbury before coming to Garfield where he served for 20 years until his 
retirement in 1962. The other principals who followed Mr. Burns were 
Grant Rockwell, Peter Whalen, Joseph Sansbury, Ron McCullough, and 
Tyrone Robertson. The current principal of Garfield is Cathy Cook. 

There are many teachers who have taught at Garfield a long time. 
Jeanene Pifer, who has been there for nearly thirty years, has listed some 
of the other long-tenured teachers, including Mary Margaret Donohue, 
Helen Sargent, Kathryn Condon, Evelyn Nimene, Diana Jean Lupton, Jean 
Geisert, Marian Phipps, Maxine Welker, Theola Gatzke, Rhoda Smith Muriel 
Bohnet, and Brian Reamsnyder. As of 1995, Garfield had a full-time staff 
of 24, and an enrollment of over 450 students. 


OAKDALE SCHOOL, SOON TO CELEBRATE ITS 75th YEAR 


One of the largest and most attractive elementary schools on the 
East Side, Oakdale School opened on September 5, 1922, with an enrollment 
of 645 pupils and 25 teachers, and was officially dedicated April 6, 1923. 

Originally called the Oakdale-White School, it began with the Oakdale 
portables, which held kindergarten through third grade, and opened on 
September 15, 1909, with 132 students and five teachers. Located at 
Oakdale and Oakmont, the new portables took in the overflow from 
Hathaway School in the fast-growing ’’Peanut Hill” area. In the next 
thirteen years, this school mushroomed into a collection of 16 portable 
buildings, showing the desperate need for a new school. There were also 
some portable schools in the White Street section of Ironwood that could 
be combined into a new school. Construction of Oakdale School was held 
back because of the dangerous East Broadway rail crossing where trains 
passed every three minutes. When the railroad promised to build an 
underpass below the eight tracks, plans for the new school could proceed. 

Oakdale School was built on land sold to the Board of Education by 
Harriet Adkins, a widow with eleven children, on the corner of Oakdale and 
East Broadway. Designed by architect Edward Gee and built by A. Bentley 
and Sons, contractors, the new school had 36 classrooms and an 800-seat 
auditorium. The complaint that the new Navarre School gym was not large 
enough was remedied at Oakdale. There was also a public library branch 
in the school at one time. 
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The first principal of Oakdale was Mrs. Jean T. Chinn. She 
graduated from old Toledo Central High School and Toledo Normal School 
and began her teaching career at Hathaway (then called Southeast School) 
in 1905, where she was paid $35 a month. Four years later she was put in 
charge of the new Oakdale portables, and she remained there until the new 
school was opened. Incredibly, she was the only principal Oakdale ever 
had until her retirement in 1955. It is said that over 100 babies in the 
community were given the name Jean in her honor. She died in 1959 at the 
age of 73. 

When Oakdale celebrated its 25th anniversary in the spring of 1948, 
five members of the original faculty of 1922 were still teaching at the 
school: Mrs. Edenburn, Mrs. Thayer, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. 
Chinn. Mark Winchester, the school board member who made the original 
motion to build the school, was invited as a guest of honor. Twenty-five 
years later, Mrs. Edenburn, Thayer, and Stewart were still living in 1972 
when they were honored at the 50th anniversary of the school. Emily 
McCloskey, another former teacher, was at Oakdale for over 30 years, 
retiring in 1971. 



Oakdale School, Opened in 1922. 
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The name of Adkins has also long been associated with the school. 
Rhoda Adkins, the granddaughter of Harriet Adkins who sold the land for 
the school, was the first descendant to graduate in 1923. For the next 
fifty years, except for the 1962-63 school year, there has been at least one 
Adkins descendant at Oakdale School. Nearby Atkins Street was named for 
the Adkins family, although the mistaken spelling was never corrected. 

Other principals at Oakdale since the time of Mrs. Chinn include 
Richard Drouard, Wade Diefenthaler, Thomas Bollin, Hawthorne Faison, 
Joseph Sansbury, Bruce Kuntz, and the current principal Robert Clark. 
According to school secretary, Michelle Smith, among the teachers who 
have been at Oakdale for many years are Marilyn Monto, Louise Diersch, 
Norene Drewicz, Arlene Baird, Robert Hardy, Pamela Creps, Susan Mcllvain, 
and Cynthia Corfman. 

In 1997, Oakdale is planning to celebrate its 75th anniversary in the 
neighborhood that was once served only by a few portable buildings but 
is now one of the strongest on the East Side. 


EAST TOLEDO JUNIOR HIGH 


The most recent school built in East Toledo, on Dearborn at Ravine 
Parkway, the Junior High opened in the fall of 1976. At that time, all of its 
students came from the seven East Side elementaries, and about 95% of the 
students still come from East Toledo today. The story is told that because 
the school was built on the old Duck Creek swale that is now also part of 
Ravine Park, pilings to support the building had to be sunk very deep into 
the ground. For that reason, plans for a sprawling one-story school were 
scrapped in favor of the three-story structure that required far fewer 
pilings. Before the school was built, a lighted softball field stood on the 
site. 


The first principal, who served for many years, was Greg Libke. He 
was followed by Kay Ladd, and the current principal Richard Lovett. Mr. 
Lovett said that a number of teachers have taught at the Junior High for 
a long time, including Ken York, Duane Gettings, David Sandys, Debbie 
Condon, Terry Riek, Gary Reichlin, Wanda Dorn, Cheryl Rayle, Ron Garner, 
Tom Bennett, Diane Evans, and Jim Dyko, as well as custodian Almeda 
Dunston. Some of the staff have been there since the building opened. 
Almost 800 students attended East Toledo Junior High in the 1994-1995 
school year, and there was a full-time staff of 62. 
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East Toledo Junior High, Opened in 1976. 


HATHAWAY, BRANDVILLE, AND OTHER SCHOOLS 


Even though it is no longer standing, Hathaway School deserves 
mention because it is very clearly remembered by many East Siders who 
attended elementary school there. From 1924, when old Franklin School 
was replaced, until 1946, Hathaway was the oldest school building on the 
East Side. 

The Oak & Fassett area, once known as Southeast Toledo, is one of 
the oldest sections of the East Side. The Fassetts built a homestead there 
in the 1830s, and the area was platted to Miami Street by the 1850s. The 
first school was built of logs and stood near the corner of Fassett and 
Oak where the Railroad YMCA was later located. In the late 1860s a frame 
building, which was called the Lincoln School, was built on the east side 
of Yondota Street. In 1873, the railroad bought the right of way where the 
school stood, and the frame building was moved across Yondota Street 
where it is still used as a dwelling. 

Another two-story frame school was then built nearer Fassett Street 
facing the railroad tracks. But soon more railroad tracks were needed and 
this new Lincoln School also had to be moved. In January 1875, the Board 
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of Education had purchased over an acre of timberland further out Utah 
Street where the frame schoolhouse was then moved, A fence with stiles 
instead of gates was needed to keep the livestock grazing nearby off the 
school property. 

The old frame building was replaced in 1884-85 by a four-room brick 
structure, and sold to Mr. McGrath who moved it to his property on Oak 
Street where it became the Exchange Hotel. Today it is the duplex just 
north of the former No. 10 Engine House. The new brick school began to 
be called Southeast Toledo School. In 1894, the school had an enrollment 
of 286 students and only five teachers: Elizabeth Nicholas (teaching- 
principal), Lina Jones, Emma Shurtz, May Snow, and Emma Snow. 

Four-room additions were added on each side of the school in 1898 
and 1900, and before long two portable classrooms were also needed. Other 
portables were also purchased by the district and located a half-mile away 
on White Street. The janitor’s house, built in 1891, is now located at 1365 
Utah Street. In 1922 the school name was changed to honor Harrison 
Hathaway, a physician and long-time member of the Toledo Library Board 
who lived nearby. (Fort Street was also changed to honor Dr. Hathaway.) 
An auditorium was added and the school was completely renovated in 1928. 



Hathaway School, As It Appeared 1928-1945. 
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May E. Snow was associated with Hathaway School as a teacher and 
principal for over 40 years. She taught at the school from 1888 to 1897 
when she served as a teaching-principal. Then she became a full-time 
principal from 1906 until her death in January 1929. Another teacher at 
Hathaway for many years was Adelaide Dahn, and thanks to her much of 
the early information about the school was preserved and recorded. 

Other teachers associated with Hathaway School were June Mapes, 
Helen Hitchcock, Tillie Schroeder, Louise Crane Elizabeth, Jelleff, Elizabeth 
Harms, Henrietta Schultz, Edna Chapman, Marta Pfitzer, Bertha Moring, 
Frances Adams, Bessie Thompson, Hazel Culp, Effie Marshall, Miss Long, 
Valerie Humberstone, Mrs. Waldvogel, and Belle Schuh (the last principal). 
The students from Hathaway reflect the pioneer families of the area with 
names like Fassett, Crane, Tracy, Whitmore, Wachter, and Forster, and also 
include photographer Charles Mensing and football player Dodge Alexander. 

The doors of the school closed for the last time on June 8, 1945. Mr. 
Wenzlau, school business manager, reported that $25,000 was needed to 
repair the old building and such an expense was not justified when other 
newer schools were nearby. Hathaway School was razed in March 1946, and 
its students were transferred to Navarre, Oakdale, or McKesson Schools. 


McKesson School 


McKesson School, at the corner of Tracy and Foulkes, has long 
served the small, but close-knit community referred to as Cottonwood. As 
early as 1938, a McKesson School, named for the former Director of Toledo 
Public Schools, George L. McKesson, who later was an official with 
Haughton Elevator, is listed at 102 Foulkes Street, and the principal that 
year was Jessie K. Nelson. By the 1940s the school had two small wooden 
buildings and Edith Slautterbuck was the principal. But by the early 
1950s that first school was gone. 

In the 1960s, a new building called the Tracy Street School appears 
in the city directories. Then by the early 1970s, the school was again 
named McKesson, and the building became a site for parent/child classes 
for students with hearing, vision, or speech disabilities. Carol Quick was 
supervisor for the program for many years, and administrative offices 
were also located in the building, according to long-time secretary Kathy 
Knierim. 

In the 1990s the building is now being used as a pre-school for 
children ages three to five under the supervision of Elaine Chapman. 
Penny Mueller is the teacher in charge, and other teachers in the program 
include Mary Pero and Jonnie Taylor. 
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McKesson School, Tracy & Foulkes, 1996, 


Historic Brandville School in Oregon 


One old school building that is outside the present borders of East 
Toledo also needs to be mentioned. Several early one-room schoolhouse 
buildings have survived along the country roads of Oregon and Northwood 
and are now being put to other uses. But the best example of those old 
country schools is Brandville School on Grasser Street near Pickle Road. 
Built in 1882, the building has been completely restored by the Oregon- 
Jerusalem Historical Society, and is now used as their meeting place and 
museum. A "portable" on the property has also been restored, the only 
example left in this area of the once-common temporary classrooms that 
were needed in the fast-growing communities east of the river. 

After 40 years as a school, Brandville was left vacant in the 1920s 
when the Consolidated Schools were formed in Oregon Township. The old 
building was empty for decades until taken over by the Historical Society. 
The first floor provides meeting space for the Society and other community 
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Early View of Brandville School, Built in 1882. 


Brandville School in 1994, Home of the Oregon-Jerusalem Historical Society. 
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groups, and the upper floor has museum cases and research materials. A 
large building has also been added to the rear of the property to house 
other parts of the historical collection. Just last year Brandvi'lle School 
was listed on the National Register of Historic Places. 


* * * 

Also among other East Side schools was old Irving School in Iron- 
ville, which appears in Isaac Wright’s book as early as 1894 (Kate Gilmore, 
principal). That well-known section of the East Side out Front Street was 
unfortunately demolished for industry in the 1960s. The red brick Lott 
School, built at Kelsey & Heffner in 1941, was once a school for retarded 
children and is now a nursery school. A few other small and temporary 
schools such as Prentice, White, and Howland disappeared long ago. The 
East Side has also had many fine parochial schools: St. Thomas, Sacred 
Heart, Good Shepherd, St. Stephen, Holy Rosary, and St. Louis, which will 
be discussed in the following chapter about East Toledo’s churches. 



Irving School, Ironville, from Millard Ave., Early 1960s Before Torn Down. 







Chapter 2 


♦ - * 

HOLY (EAST) TOLEDO! 

* 

Churches 
of the 
East 
Side 


* - * 


REV. HOWLAND BEGINS THE FIRST PERMANENT CHURCH ON THE EAST SIDE 


On October 28, 1849, the First Congregational Church of Oregon 
Township met at the home of Horace Howland on what is now Consaul 
Street. At that time all of East Toledo was called "Utah,” and was part of 
Oregon Township. The charter members of the church were of the Denman, 
Brown, and Howland families who lived in that area. 

In 1850 a small log church was built at the corner of Consaul Street 
and Otter Creek Road. A marker on the site was planned for Toledo’s 
centennial in 1937, but no such commemorative was ever placed there. 
Rev. Ezra Howland was chosen as pastor and services were held in the 
little church until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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When the call for troops went out, every male member of the church 
enlisted except the aged pastor. After the war, in September 1868, the 
church reorganized as Second Congregational, and constructed a frame 
building on Fourth Street near Euclid. Most of the East Side was still 
woods and fields at that time, and the central business area was at Front 
and Euclid, then called Cherry Street. 



Second Congregational, 455 Fourth Street, Built 1892. 


The first pastor of this church was Rev. Robert Quaife. He was the 
father of John Quaife, former superintendent of Postal Station A. The 
congregation grew, and the large brick church that still remains on the 
site at 455 Fourth Street was built in 1892. A bulletin from 1909 lists as 
members such prominent East Siders as Herman Gross, W.F. Barrett, William 
Davies, D. Harry Harpster, T.J. Torrence, Charles Weiler, Claude Gettings, 
and George Pearson. A cookbook called "Tried and True" was published 
about that time by the Women’s Union of the church, and its pages carry 
advertisements from most of the leading businesses from the East Side. 

Rev. Clarence M. Burkholder served the congregation for a long time 
in its early years. Other ministers included Rev. Petersen, Rev. Wigfield, 
and Rev. Bill Beausay, who was the last pastor. Long-time member, 
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Cornelia Harpster Palmer, remembers the monthly potluck dinners held on 
Sunday nights in the church hall. The Depression was hard on its 
members, but Second Congregational continued its leadership role in the 
community for many years, until declining membership and a deteriorating 
building finally led the church to close on June 27, 1965. Calvary Bible 
Assembly bought the old structure and continued to hold worship there 
over the years. 


FIRST ST. JOHN’S AND THE LUTHERAN HOME GO BACK TO THE 1860s 


The history of First St. John’s Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
Orphans’ and Old Folks’ Home Society are inseparably intertwined and date 
back to when only a couple hundred settlers were living east of the river 
before the Civil War. 

At that time, Johannes Doerfler, pastor of Salem Lutheran on Huron 
Street, began "missionary work" in Oregon Township. On August 6th, 1860, 
Pastor Doerfler, H. Samson, C. Rudolph, H. Blankemeier, and J.F.W. Bitter 
formed the Orphans’ Home Society when two children of the recently 
dissolved Home for Widows and Orphans of Toledo were taken into Pastor 
Doerfler’s home and treated as members of his family. First St. John’s was 
organized by Pastor Doerfler the following year. 

The church began with eight charter members: John Frederick 
Clausing, John Bitter, John Christoph Ackerman, Leonhard Schmidt, Henry 
Koehne, Frederick Koehne, John D. Koehne, and Henry Tiedjen. At first 
they worshipped in the small log cabin on Consaul Street at Otter Creek 
Road, but soon needed the larger space offered by Mr. Clausing’s barn on 
Jerusalem Road (now Route 2). Then, ten acres were purchased on Seaman 
Road near Wheeling for $35 per acre (with two additional acres donated by 
Mr. Samson from his adjoining property), and a wooden 21 by 31 foot 
church was built on the site. Also on the site, next to the church, the 
first Orphans’ Home building was dedicated on July 7, 1862. 

The little church grew rapidly in the first couple years, and family 
names like Lallendorf, Burr, Schmidlin, Hecklinger, Moritz, Blankemeier, 
Driftmeyer, Dieckmann, among others began to appear on the rolls. Rev. 
Carl Beckel was called to become the congregation’s first local pastor in 
1862, and he remained for 31 years. In 1863, the first wooden school and 
a parsonage were erected for $861.25, and a few years later the church 
was enlarged. But by the 1870s, the growing congregation needed a larger 
structure and the second wooden church was built in 1876 at a cost of 
$3500. In 1870, Pastor Beckel also became director of the Orphans’ Home 
when Pastor Doerfler was called to Michigan. The church also bought land 
from the Society in 1889 for a cemetery. 
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First Orphanage, Built 1862. 


First St. John’s, Second Church on Seaman Road, 1876-1928 
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Pastor Beckel died in February 1894, and he was succeeded by 
Pastor Gideon Rausch (1894-1900) and Pastor William Wacke (1900-1929). 
During Pastor Wacke’s long tenure, a brick parsonage was built in 1904 to 
the east of the church, and in 1928 the old wooden church was dismantled 
to make room for the current brick church built at a cost of about $80,000. 

After Pastor Beckel’s death, Pastor and Mrs. Frederick Schmeltz 
assumed charge of the Lutheran Home Society. A school house for the 
orphans was built in 1899, and by 1900 the Home ministered to 99 children 
and two elderly residents. As the Society grew, it was decided in 1904 
that an "Altenheim," or separate home for older people, was needed. The 
cornerstone for the three-story structure on property west of the church 
was laid on May 13th, 1906. 

The number of orphans cared for by the Society continued to grow, 
and in 1918 ground was broken for a new home known as "The Dormitory." 
Pastor Schmeltz laid the cornerstone on July 28th and the large brick 
building, which is still a landmark on Seaman Road, was dedicated April 
6th, 1919. Rev. F.W. Dietz, Chris Mahnke, Rev. A.C. Hueter, and Rev. Harry 
Schalkhauser (1927-1964) followed Pastor Schmeltz as Director of the 
Lutheran Home Society. In 1923, H.C. Bitter wrote a history of the Society. 

First St. John’s also was growing, and by 1936 had a baptized 
membership of 768. In its first 75 years, there had been 1,577 baptisms, 
1,147 confirmations, 339 marriages, and 766 funerals. Following the example 
of Pastor Beckel and Pastor Wacke, the congregation was fortunate to have 
several other ministers who served long pastorates: Rev. C.A. Wiederanders 
(1929-1947), Rev. Gerd Heidmann (1947-1967), Rev. Earl C. Wilier (1967- 
1972), and Rev. Harold Buenting (1972-1996). 

The congregation built a new parsonage in 1952, and the old 1904 
home was made into Sunday School rooms until the new Educational 
Building took its place in 1960. The church was redecorated in 1972, pews 
were replaced and the organ was rebuilt in 1974, and in 1981 an elevator 
was installed. Following Pastor Buenting’s retirement in 1996, Rev. Robert 
Blohm became the current Senior Pastor of the congregation. 

Meanwhile, by the 1950s the Altenheim could no longer accommodate 
the number of elderly persons needing care. On September 28th, 1952, the 
cornerstone was laid for "the new Old Folks’ Home," an 83-bed facility on 
the corner of Seaman and Wheeling that became a prototype for other 
homes for the aged around the country. A 60-bed nursing care "annex," 
now known as Unit 2, was added in 1963 at a cost of $508,000. A third unit 
has also been added to the Home in recent years. 

In May 1964, the Society "reluctantly" suspended its children’s 
services and a residential program of child care began in 1967. After 37 
years as Director of the Society, Rev. Schalkhauser retired in July 1964 
and Pastor Gerald H. Labuhn became Executive Director, also serving for 
over 30 years. Pastor Labuhn compiled an excellent history of the 
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The Orphanage on Seaman Road, Built in 1918. 


First St. John’s, Built in 1928. 
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Lutheran Home Society in 1985 as part of its 125th anniversary celebration. 

Many productive citizens were once children of the orphanage, 
including pastors Karl Ufer, George Neiman, Robert Runs, and Frederick 
Hagen. Astronaut John Glenn visited the Home soon after his famous 
orbital flight in 1962. For ten years beginning in 1966, a day care program 
for preschool children operated out of the old orphanage. In January 
1979, Dr. C. Umhau Wolf joined the Society staff to offer educational 
programs known as the Life Long Learning Center, and many other 
services at several locations have grown out of the work of the Society in 
recent years. The Lutheran Home Society and First St. John’s both have 
a long history of service since the days of the first settlers east of the 
river. 


FIRST ST. MARK’S ON GRASSER STREET BEGAN IN 1863 


St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized under the 
leadership of Rev. A. Markscheffel, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran downtown, 
in 1863 in a part of Oregon Township known as Brandville. The small 
congregation served German-speaking Lutherans who were early settlers 
in that area east of the river. A part of the wooden church is said to date 
back to that time. 

In 1870, Johann Klag became pastor of St. Mark’s and served in that 
capacity for 25 years. Born in Germany in 1824, Pastor Klag came to Toledo 
in 1861 and took a teaching position at St. Paul’s before coming to St. 
Mark’s and moving into the parsonage on Grasser Street next to the 
church. Referred to as a "well educated and talented man," Pastor Klag 
built up the young congregation. During his time, in 1874, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Brand donated three lots on Grasser Street and the present church 
was built on the site in 1881. Mr. Brand and Joseph Grasser owned the 
well-known Grasser and Brand Brewery in Toledo at that time. The 
following year, in 1882, Brandville School was built next door on the south 
side of the church. A parish hall was added to the church in 1888. 

After Pastor Klag’s retirement, the congregation had "an unfortunate 
experience" with another pastor before deciding to call Rev. E.J.K. Schmidt 
in the fall of 1897. He served the congregation well, and also organized a 
mission church in Jerusalem Township which became known as St. Luke’s. 
About this time, the "First" was added to the name of the congregation 
after a new church on Woodville Road also was named St. Mark’s in 1884. 

Pastor Schmidt was followed by Rev. R.E.M. Engers in 1910, Rev. A.C. 
Wuchter in 1913, and Rev. E.J.E. Kuhlmann (who served for 20 years) in 
1919. These pastors ministered to both First St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
during this time. In 1939, First St. Mark’s voted to call a full-time pastor 
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First St, Mark’s, 1123 Grasser Street, Built in 1881. 


of its own, Rev. Robert L. Meister, from Hamma Divinity Seminary. Other 
pastors who have served First St. Mark’s include Rev. E.H. Orinson (who 
initiated a building program in 1947), Rev. George Haynes, Rev. Raymond 
Reed, Rev. Bela Bernhardt, and Rev. Gary J. Woodruff. At a special service 
on June 19th, 1960, the new educational building was dedicated. About the 
same time, the monthly newsletter, "The Maple Leaf," took its title from the 
community’s nickname for the church: "St. Mark’s of the Maples." 

Pastor Raymond Serocka was called in October 1978 and church 
membership grew rapidly over the next few years. In 1980 the sanctuary 
was completely renovated with most of the work done by members of the 
congregation. First St. Mark’s has continued to serve for over 130 years 
in one of the earliest developed settlements east of the river. 


SECOND BAPTIST: 132 YEARS OF EAST SIDE HISTORY 


The first church organized within the present boundaries of East 
Toledo, on January 10, 1864, was Second Baptist. A history of the 
congregation, written by long-time member Maria Farst for the 75th 
anniversary in 1939, records the beginnings of the church when much of 
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the East Side was still outlying farms in the wilderness. 

In the summer of 1863, Rev. Samuel Gaines Dawson, a shoe dealer in 
Iowa before entering the ministry, visited the "unpromising field” of East 
Toledo, and with the help of Rev. E. F. Platt of First Baptist downtown, a 
mission church was established in a brick building at Fassett and Yondota 
that was called the Union Church. The eleven founders of the church were 
Rev. & Mrs. Dawson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Phelps, Mr. & Mrs. Amos Crane, and 
members of Jennison and Wales families. Services were also held at 
Brown’s Hall, at Oak and Front, where Rev. Dawson had to sweep up cigar 
stubs and beer bottles left from the Saturday night dances. 

It was apparent that a new church building was needed. In its first 
couple years the young congregation had grown to over fifty members, and 
a building committee led by Rev. Dawson, Henry Phelps, Asa Maddocks, and 
James Raymer was formed. A lot on the northeast corner of Fourth and 
Steadman, where the stone rowhouses now stand, was purchased in April 
of 1865, the month the Civil War ended. On February 11, 1866, a large new 
church was dedicated on that site. 



Old Second Baptist, Steadman & Fourth (Victor), 1866-1907. 
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Dawson Chapel, Oak & Hathaway, Built in 1873. 


The congregation grew rapidly, and in 1873-4 a brick church known 
as the Dawson Chapel was erected at Oak and Hathaway (then called Fort 
Street) to serve the members living in that original location. The old 
Union Church building on Fassett Street had been sold to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1872 and was later used as a round-house. Second Baptist and 
Dawson Chapel were both served by one pastor until 1885 when seventy 
members were given permission to organize into a new congregation called 
Memorial Baptist. The 1873 building at Oak & Hathaway, now vacant but 
with "Dawson Chapel" still engraved in its cornerstone, is the oldest 
church building still standing in East Toledo. 

Rev. Dawson left in December of 1874 to become Secretary of the Ohio 
Baptist Convention, and he died a year later in 1875. Dawson Street was 
named for him and remains a reminder of his early religious work on the 
East Side. The ministers who followed Rev. Dawson at Second Baptist were 
G.P. Osborne, J.B. Schaff (whose wife was a noted singer), L.D. Robinson, 
C.J. Banks, Allen A. Jones, William E. Barker, and James W. Roberts. Among 
the early members of the church were well-known East Siders Elias Fassett 
and Elijah Woodruff. 

During Rev. Barker’s tenure, it was decided that a new church 
building was needed and a lot at the corner of Main and Greenwood was 
selected. In January 1907 Rev. Roberts arrived and soon a building 
committee consisting of Thomas Wickenden, Richard Dawkins, Clarke Howe, 
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Frank Consaul, William Schaff, and Charles Cave was appointed. On May 
19th the cornerstone bearing the dates of the old church (1864-1907) was 
laid by Rev. Roberts and contractor Joseph Resting. The first services in 
the beautiful new stone church were held on Sunday, December 15th. 

On that day, a brief devotional service was held at the old church 
and any members who were present at the dedication of that building back 
in 1866 were asked to come forward. Eight ladies responded, including 
Alta Hoyt Worrell, Mary McAllister Winchester, Eliza and Gertrude Hoyt 
Webster, Ida Consaul Wickenden, Eliza Jones, Mrs. Henry Hamlin, and Mrs. 
George Wales. Then a long procession led by Lewis McClure carrying the 
Bible from the old church moved down Steadman, to Starr, to Arden, to 
Greenwood and into the new church where services were held for the first 
time. 



Second Baptist, Main & Greenwood, 1907-1996. 


A new organ was purchased on April 12, 1915, and the following year 
Rev. Roberts retired from the ministry. He was followed by Rev. Murdo 
McLeod, Rev. L.B. Stivers, and Rev. Harlan Frost. During Rev. Frost’s 
pastorate (1924-1934), a parsonage was purchased at 18 Garfield Place. 
The stone parsonage next to the church was built in 1940. 

Second Baptist has had several dedicated ministers who served the 
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congregation a long time, including John H. Ansberg (1937-1949), Glenn L. 
McKinney (1950-1965), and Thomas Raisner (1966-1984). In 1985, the old 
Clegg property behind the church was purchased and torn down for a 
parking lot, and on April 15, 1989, the congregation celebrated its 125th 
anniversary. Rev. Roger L. Barnes served the church in the late 1980s, 
and Rev. Merry Rader during the 1990s. 

As costs to keep up the large building increased and attendance 
declined, Second Baptist, after 132 years in East Toledo, began to consider 
the possibility of merging with other churches. In the spring of 1996, the 
congregation merged with Riverside Baptist and Maumee Trinity Baptist to 
form a new church in the Maumee area. The 89-year-old grey stone 
building was sold to become the cornerstone church of the Salvation Army. 
Its new owners are extensively fixing up the beautiful structure, and 
hopefully it will continue to serve its new owners as well as it did the 
people of Second Baptist. 


ST. LOUIS CATHOLIC CHURCH: OVER 125 YEARS ON THE EAST SIDE 


The first Catholic parish in East Toledo was started by early East 
Side settlers from the Alsace-Lorraine area between France and Germany. 
Those founding families included many familiar East Side names, such as 
Navarre, Mominee, Montville, Plumey, Bihl, Barror, DuPont, Maire, Metzger, 
and Gladieux. In fact, Andrew Metzger, Joseph Gladieux, and Thibaut Bihl 
each married one of the Plumey sisters. 

In 1870 or 1871, three lots were purchased on 6th Street and a 42 
foot by 76 foot brick structure was built at a cost of $3,000. A committee 
of lay members did most of the work on the building. The story is told 
that Xavier Mazey, while working on the roof of the church, saw one of his 
co-workers lose his footing and start sliding toward the edge. Mr. Mazey 
caught him and held on until help arrived several minutes later. 

Father Jecker from St. Joseph Parish in Vistula said the first mass 
at St. Louis on July 4th, 1871, but the new church remained a mission of 
St. Joseph’s until September 1872 when Rev. F. Gauthier was appointed the 
resident pastor by Bishop Gilmour. During the next several years, the new 
parish struggled and regular services were temporarily discontinued on 
two different occasions. 

In 1874, Peter Navarre, the famous pioneer scout during the War of 
1812, was buried out of St. Louis Parish and interred in Mt. Carmel 
Cemetery. Also during those early years, the Metzger house built in 1867 
at the nearby corner of 6th and Euclid became an important gathering 
place for members of the parish. In the winter, farmers from outlying 
areas who rode into town on their sleighs would stop at the Metzger house 
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to change into their Sunday clothes before going into church. 

Father John Thein was sent to St. Louis Parish in July 1880, and he 
soon purchased additional land, improved the bare interior of the 
sanctuary, and bought a bell that is still in place. The inscription on the 
bell reads: ”Rev. John Thein, St. Louis, in His name Faith & Religion I 
proclaim.” He also organized the parish school in 1880 and placed it in 
charge of the Ursuline Sisters. 



St. Louis Parish, From Sixth St. & Starr Avenue, Organized in 1870-71. 


Following Father Thein was Rev. J.B. Primeau, whom one history of 
the congregation calls M either a sick or bad man.” After being asked to 
leave several previous parishes, he was appointed to St. Louis Parish in 
1884. He was apparently not well received in East Toledo either, and when 
he was removed by the bishop a few years later he refused to vacate the 
rectory. Bishop Gilmour finally had to go to court to have him evicted, and 
the errant Father Primeau eventually left for Canada. These struggles 
affected the young church and worship services were suspended for a 
while in 1890 and 1891. 

In July of 1891, Rev. J. Berger was appointed pastor, and the 
following year he was responsible for building the brick rectory that still 
stands next to the church today. By 1900, St. Louis had about 250 families 
and was on firm footing again. Father John Harks arrived on April 27, 
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1901, and remained until his tragic accidental death in 1921. During his 
time the triangular lot across the street was purchased for a parking lot 
and the sanctuary was extensively remodeled. Father Harks was famous 
for his ice cream socials, playground work with children, and emphasis on 
higher education. 

Father Gustave Rieken, "the priest who was known to get things 
done," became the next pastor of St. Louis. He initiated the modern facade 
that was added to the front of the church, remodeled the rectory in 1925, 
and in 1928 joined the two old frame buildings into one school and gave 
them a basement and brick veneer. Working with Albert Metzger who 
owned the property nearby, Father Rieken had the sewer lines improved 
during this time. 

Other pastors who have served St. Louis Parish over the years 
include Dr. John Sassen, Dr. Ignatius Kelly, Monsignor Leo Griffin, Father 
Robert Ruffing, Monsignor James Hebbeler, and Father Francis Crawford. 
In 1931, the Sisters of Notre Dame were brought in to teach the school. 
The church was remodeled again in 1942, and new pews were added. The 
convent at 439 Sixth Street was purchased in 1969. During this time, 
parish school picnics became well-known by everyone in the neighborhood. 

In 1981, Father Crawford was followed by Rev. Robert Armstrong who 
was known for "his matter-of-fact way of showing kindness" and for his 
interest in the poorer people of the neighborhood. He started the Helping 
Hands of St. Louis, which provided meals for the needy three days a week. 
Father Armstrong died suddenly of a heart attack in 1990, but St. Louis, 
the oldest Catholic parish on the East Side, remains a strong force in the 
community. 


GOOD SHEPHERD, EAST TOLEDO’S IRISH-CATHOLIC PARISH 


Some visitors coming over the Hi-Level Bridge to the East Side 
mistakenly think the beautiful domes of Good Shepherd belong to a mosque 
rather than the prominent Catholic parish that has been a landmark on 
Clark Street long before the bridge was built. 

In 1872, about 60 families of Irish descent petitioned the Bishop of 
Cleveland for permission to establish their own parish on the east side of 
the river. Their request was granted, and on April 27, 1873, Rev. Robert 
Bryne celebrated the first mass in a frame building at Miami and Oakdale 
Streets which was loaned to the congregation free of charge by the 
companies that later formed the Pennsylvania Railroad. The name Good 
Shepherd was chosen from the passage in the Gospel of John that was read 
that day. 
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About three months later, Father Bryne located the property on 
Clark Street bounded by Nevada and Utah which the congregation 
purchased for $3,500. A two-story frame building that cost about $7,500 
was erected on the site. It was a larrje structure that resembled a 
gymnasium, and it had worship space on the second floor and two 
classi'ooms and living quarters for the pastor on the ground floor. 

In 1875, Father Bryne resigned when his health began to fail, and 
for a brief time Good Shepherd became a mission of St. Louis Parish. Soon, 
however, Father Patrick O’Brien arrived to begin the first of his two 
pastorates at Good Shepherd. He immediately organized a school and made 
application to the Ursuline Nuns for teachers. The school opened on 
October 5, 1875, and it would remain under the direction of the Ursuline 
Sisters for the next 116 years. In the school’s first years, Mother Aloysius 
took care of all the boys from five to nineteen years of age, and "a young 
lady" had charge of the girls. 

In May, 1878, Father O’Brien was sent to another parish and Father 
T.P. McCarthy became the next resident pastor. During his time, the brick 
Parish House that still stands on Clark Street was built in 1882 for about 
$3,500. The size of the parish increased to nearly one hundred families by 
1887, the year Father Patrick Barry began his ten-year ministry to the 
congregation. 



Good Shepherd, Clark & Nevada, About 1901, Showing the Old and New Church. 
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In September of 1897, Father O’Brien returned to Good Shepherd. 
By that time the parish had grown in both number and financial strength, 
and a larger church building was clearly needed. Ground was broken on 
March 17th, St. Patrick’s Day, 1899, for the new church, and the 
cornerstone was laid on July 1st by Bishop Horstmann. That day, a long 
procession of horse-drawn carriages from the Union Station brought the 
Bishop, Monsignor Thorpe, and 26 priests to the Clark Street ceremonies. 
A copper box was placed in the cornerstone, containing the names and 
photographs of Catholic luminaries from Pope Leo to Father O’Brien, coins 
and stamps from the period, and copies of all the local and Catholic 
newspapers. 

That year on Sunday, August 20th, the old frame church was 
damaged by fire. While it was being repaired, the congregation held its 
worship services in the front yard of the rectory or in the "Commons'’ 
across the street. After the new church building was enclosed, a lack of 
money caused construction delays for nearly two years. Finally, the 
beautiful new church was dedicated on December 8, 1901. Built of cut 
stone with "Baroque references," it has a large dome over the altar and 



Inside Good Shepherd Church, Father Haas with the Author, 1993. 
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"twin dome-topped towers marking the entrances.” The Apostles and 
Church Fathers are represented in statuary and stained-glass. Among the 
beautiful windows are the resurrection window and the outstanding good 
shepherd window. Father O’Brien had visited the cathedrals of Europe for 
ideas in designing the new church, and the interesting combination of 
Byzantine and Roman architecture came primarily from his plans. He 
remained a leader in East Side activities, and was also influential in 
founding the Toledo Diocese in 1905. 

Not long after the beautiful new church was completed, the old 
church was torn down for a parking lot, and later the Krueger Greenhouse 
property across Nevada Street was purchased for more parking. In 1915, 
the present school building was started, and after two large additions it 
was completed in 1950. The school contains classrooms, an auditorium and 
gymnasium, kitchen, cafeteria, and meeting rooms, and enrollment often 
exceeded 250 students. In the 1984-5 school year, 239 students were 
enrolled and family tuition was $425 for the year. But as the immediate 
neighborhood declined, so did enrollment, and by 1991 only 129 students 
attended the school with just 114 committed for the following year. 
Reluctantly, the parish council decided to close the school at the end of 
the 1991 term. 

With about 1800 members, the parish remains strong and has many 
congregational and community ministries. A strong outreach to Hispanic 
families has grown in recent years, especially during the last fifteen years 
when Father Robert Haas was the parish’s thirteenth pastor. The current 
pastor is Father Jerome Nowakowski. In 1997, the parish will mark its 
125th year of ministry, and its beautiful building remains a landmark on 
the East Side. 


SACRED HEART, A GERMAN-CATHOLIC PARISH ORGANIZED IN 1883 


In 1883, part of the Cherry Street Bridge was washed away by the 
large ice floes and flooding that year on the river. The German Catholics 
from East Toledo who attended St. Mary’s downtown at Cherry & Michigan 
Streets were unable to cross the river, which led them to organize Sacred 
Heart Parish on the East Side. 

About 100 families, led by Julius Comte, Joseph Resting, Peter Baker, 
Daniel Baker, Louis Bihn, Ignatius Fleitz, Sr., Michael Hoeflinger, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Bihn petitioned Father Thein of St. Louis Parish to help 
them form a new parish for German-speaking Catholics on the East Side. 
In May of 1883, eight lots between Oswald Street and Morrison Drive facing 
Sixth Street were purchased and a wooden building, facing south on Sixth 
Street, was constructed. The small frame church which also served as a 
school was dedicated on October 28th, 1883, to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
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A pastoral residence was built on the corner of Sixth & Morrison for 
Father Thein in the summer of 1884 when he left St, Louis Parish to become 
the first resident pastor of Sacred Heart Church. The next year M a Latin 
scholar,” Rev. William A. Harks, was appointed to serve the 114 families of 
the young congregation. He paid the debt, furnished the church, and 
"carried the parish from infancy to childhood.” In 1888, Rev. Anthony 
Eilert arrived to begin his 25-year ministry at Sacred Heart, during which 
its striking new landmark church was built. 

In 1889, Father Eilert purchased additional land on the southeast 
corner of Morrison and Sixth for the construction of a two-story brick 
school to be taught by the Sisters of Notre Dame. Enrollment grew rapidly 
and four new classrooms were added to the school in 1895, increasing its 
capacity to serve as many as 250 students. Future East Side author, Dale 
Fife (Odile Hollerbach), attended the school in the early 1900s. Sacred 
Heart Church and School, the ravine, and other East Side locations appear 
in her books. The school was extensively remodeled and its Italianate 
tower and roofline were removed in 1954. The original 1889 structure, 
however, remains the oldest school building still standing in East Toledo. 



Sacred Heart School, 6th & Morrison, Built 1889. Before Remodeled in 1954. 
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In 1889, Father Eilert also purchased land west of the church for 
a sisters’ residence. The same house built that year is still the home for 
the nuns of the parish. On February 20, 1900, fire completely destroyed 
the frame church, and only the large mission cross (still in use) was saved. 
That very evening, Father Eilert met with the church council to make plans 
for building a beautiful new stone church for the congregation. 

The contractors for the new church were parish members Julius 
Comte and Joseph Resting, and the cornerstone inscribed "Herz Jesu 
Kirche" was laid in place on July 22, 1900. It took six years to build the 
huge new church, and masses had to be held in the basement covered only 
by a temporary roof. The first mass was held on Christmas, 1906, when the 
interior of the new church was still unfinished. The imposing Romanesque 
stone building with its soaring steeple and twin side domes is now floodlit 
at night and can be seen all over the East Side. 



Sacred Heart Church, Sixth & Oswald, Built in 1900. 
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The interior of the church has an arched ceiling supported by 
twelve columns with carved capitals and ornamental plaster work. The cost 
of the new church was $93,690, and membership of the parish was 300 
families at the time it was built. Over the next few years several Carrara 
marble statues and a pulpit were added along with an ornate marble onyx 
brass communion rail. Also, about the same time, the parish bought more 
property west of the church, and in 1912 a new organ was purchased. 

Father Eilert resigned in 1913 because of poor health and was 
followed by Rev. John Haupert, who served the parish until 1936. In 1921, 
new art glass windows from Munich were installed along with Stations of 
the Cross from Tirol, Austria, the following year. A 14-room stone rectory 
was built next to the church on Oswald Street in 1927, and the parish 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1933. 

The pastors who followed Father Haupert (who passed away in 1936) 
have been Rev. Louis J. Mayle, Monsignor Alfred Metzger (1942-1966), Rev. 
Howard Schmeising, Rev. Ralph Reichert, Rev. David Ross, Rev. Joseph 
Jaros, and currently Rev. Frank Eckart. Over the years, several sons of 
the congregation entered the priesthood and over forty daughters of the 
church became nuns. The parish grew rapidly after World War II, from 585 
families in 1947 to 718 four years later. Many familiar East Side names 
appear on the church rolls, such as Bihn, Wetli, Baker, Resting, Gradel, 
Comte, Metzger, Grosjean, Cousino, Trudeau, Jaeger, and many others. 

The Kilgen organ was rebuilt in 1951, and in 1953 Paul Lang began 
over thirty years of service as the church organist. During the 1950s, a 
new kitchen was added to the parish hall and the interior of the church 
was redecorated. In 1966, English was used in the mass for the first time. 
Also that year, Father Metzger died after 52 years in the ministry and 24 
at Sacred Heart. During his pastorate the parish had over 1700 baptisms, 
1300 first communions, 1200 confirmations, 500 marriages, 600 funerals, and 
1,250,000 holy communions. 

On May 18, 1975, fire again struck the parish and gutted the interior 
of the church and melted the organ. Mass was held in the rectory until 
repairs could be made. Then, in the cold winter of 1982, the church boiler 
blew up, and men from the congregation kept an around-the-clock watch 
to keep the pipes from freezing and causing more damage. A M boiler 
committee" was then formed to get pledges for a new heating system. For 
the next three weeks mass was conducted in the church hall. 

Sacred Heart Parish overcame all these adversities, and in 1983 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. In recent years, the church has formed 
a cluster with St. Stephen’s and Holy Rosary to better minister to the 
needs of the local neighborhoods. The current pastor at Sacred Heart is 
Father Frank Eckart, and the large congregation and thriving school 
continue to offer many programs for its members and for the citizens of 
the East Side. 
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ST. MARK LUTHERAN ON WOODVILLE ROAD SINCE 1884 


The German Lutherans on the East Side who attended St. Paul’s 
downtown on Erie Street, like the German Catholics who organized Sacred 
Heart, were moved to start their own church when the old Cherry Street 
Bridge was washed out in the winter of 1883. After several informal 
meetings, twenty-two men met at the home of Michael Lindner at 558 
Williams (Milton) Street on January 20, 1884, to draw up a constitution for 
M a German Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in East Toledo.” 

The officers and trustees elected at that meeting were George 
Meinen, G.A. Gwinner, John Beck, Ernest Eichner, H. Schulz, John Heeren, 
and George Bossert. John Zimmerman and F.G. Jenne were chosen as 
deacons, and other members present, though not mentioned in the minutes, 
probably included J. Limmer, F. Holland, Christian Textor, J. Groll, F. 
Berger, Charles Helm, and J.F. Mauntler among others. From January 27th 
to November 2nd, regular services were held in Temperance Hall at the 
south-east corner of Woodville and Oak. C.F. Huebner, a professor at the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Woodville, Ohio, was called to become the first pastor 
of the congregation. 

On March 24, 1884, a down payment was made on building lots at 
Woodville and Baker (Elmore) Street, and a contract was let to Michael 
Rabbit to begin work immediately. ’’Throughout the summer of 1884 the 
sound of hammer and saw could be heard,” and the young congregation 
dedicated its new frame church on Sunday, November 9th. Much of the 
interior finishing and fine woodwork was done by expert cabinet-maker 
Henry Meinen. A Ladies Aid Society was also formed on Easter Monday 
1884 in the home of Mrs. Textor at 1129 Miami Street, with Mrs. Christian 
Kaecker, Mrs. John Vick, and Mrs. Charles Helm elected as the first 
officers. 

During Pastor Huebner’s ministry, a basement was built under the 
church, and a parochial school was established where students were taught 
in two languages. Early teachers at the school included Elizabeth Huebner, 
Theodore Schmitt, and C.B. Gaertner. On February 2nd, 1885, the church 
paid $200 for an organ, and also that year hoisted the ’’faithful old bell of 
St. Mark’s,” cast at the Buckeye Bell Foundry in Cincinnati, into the 
steeple of the wooden church. Bearing the inscription ”Ehre Sei Gott In 
Der Hoehe” (Glory to God in the Highest), the bell was saved and placed in 
the soaring steeple of the new stone church when it was built in 1917. 
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St. Mark’s Early Church Building, Woodville & Elmore, in 1884. 


After Pastor Huebner’s sudden death in 1890, Rev. Carl C. Bez (his 
son-in-law) became pastor, followed by Rev. Joachim A. Schulze in 1893 and 
Rev. John G. Strempfer in 1894. These were troubled times as differences 
arose about the German language and the future of the new congregation. 
At a congregational meeting on January 4, 1891, eighteen members asked 
for their release to form a new church that incorporated the English 
language, which became Martin Luther. Pastor Strempfer’s 17-year tenure 
healed many wounds, and the congregation was able to afford a new pipe 
organ, which was installed Sunday, May 31, 1896. The same day the church 
was lighted by electricity for the first time. Use of the German language 
was fading among young people, and the parochial school was finally closed 
in 1910. Also that year, forty members left to form the new Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church in Cottonwood. 

On June 16, 1912, Rev. August L. Burman was installed as the new 
pastor of St. Mark. Although Pastor Strempfer was well-liked, it was 
increasingly necessary to have a pastor who could conduct worship in 
English. Born October 18th, 1883, in Woodville, Ohio, and baptized by 
pioneer minister George Cronenwett, Pastor Burman attended Capital 
University and the Columbus Seminary, and was only 28 when he arrived 
in Toledo with his new wife Julia Bauch. He served St. Mark’s for 40 
years, a time in which the congregation grew from 375 members to about 
2,000. Mrs. Burman edited Women’s Missionary Outlook for 27 years, and 
both eventually received honorary doctor’s degrees for their work. 
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As early as 1908, Emil Kuhnke of the Young People’s Society had 
donated $25 as seed money for a new church building. But it was not until 
1916, after the congregation had begun its period of rapid growth under 
the leadership of Rev. Burman, that a new building was considered possible 
and a committee was chosen consisting of Pastor Burman, Fred Uffman, Sr., 
John Hofner, William Bossert, Paul Kuhnke, R.R. Schulz, Frank Siewert, 
William Koenig, William Eggert, L. Mau, William Garbe, and H. Meinert. Speer 
and Gehrke of Detroit were the architects, and Fred Rinker of the congre¬ 
gation was the contractor. On Sunday, August 26, 1917, a final service led 
by former-pastor Strempfer was held in the frame church, which had been 
moved to the corner of Leonard and Elmore behind the new building. Then 
the congregation filed into their beautiful new stone church. 

Built in the shape of a cross, the Tudor-Gothic church has a seating 
capacity of 900 and a steeple that rises 112 feet above Woodville Road. The 
church cost $58,000 to build, and the entire debt was retired in eight 
years. On November 7, 1926, the harmonious 8-room stone parsonage built 
on the east side of the church on Woodville Road was dedicated. 



St. Mark Lutheran, 1993 
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In 1920, Frank Piel was ordained as the first of many sons of the 
congregation who entered the Lutheran ministry. Louise Krueger, who had 
been church organist for ten years, became his new bride. In 1923, Fred 
Rietzke and Willard Kohring were elected to lead the Sunday School, 
positions they held together until 1951. During the 1920s, a lively amateur 
stage group presented several plays, including "Finger of Scorn" and "The 
Slave of Mammon" in the church hall (the old church building) to raise 
money for charities. Emil Siewert served the church as custodian for many 
years during this time. On October 15, 1931, Chester Brinkman became 
church organist, a position he held until his retirement in September 1970. 
The congregation celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1934 with the 
dedication of the Tower Chimes. 

In the summer of 1950, 350 children wielding toy shovels broke 
ground for the new $275,000 unit, which would contain Sunday School 
rooms, kitchen, lounge, and gymnasium. The building committee included 
R.C. Held, Fred Rietzke, Kenneth Kirk, Herbert VonEwegen, Louis Payden, 
Robert Black, and Carlton Diefenthaler, and the contractor was the H.J. 
Spieker Company. It was dedicated in September 1951 with a week-long 
celebration including speeches by Dr. Harold Yochum of Capital University 
and Theodore Stellhorn of Sandusky. 

When Pastor Burman retired in 1952, Rev. Rennix L. VanScoy was 
called to St. Mark. Dr. Burman remained Pastor Emeritus until his death 
in 1961. During Pastor VanScoy’s ministry, the congregation reached its 
zenith of 2,600 members, its debt was retired, and Sunday School classes 
had to be held on the balcony and the stage because even the new 
building was so overcrowded. Associate ministers during Pastor VanScoy’s 
17-year tenure were Pastor Gerald Labuhn (1953-1959), Pastor Theodore 
Buntz (1957-1968), Pastor Charles J. Willmann (1959-1972), and Pastor 
Franklin Ledvinka (1968-1972). Names of just some of the families active 
in the congregation at this time were Ritzenthaler, Schnell, Sander, Garbe, 
Sorensen, Swartz, Eggert, Geisert, Hoedt, Miller, Tober, Beck, Sibbersen, 
Hopkins, Matthews, Siewert, Kohring, Eberlin, Flegle, Witt, Piel, Bisel, 
Kinsel, Grunden, Ritter, Michel, Heidebrink, Allman, Belville, Hoffman, 
Weirich, Wineland, Wale, Vick, Sullwold, Ryan, Metzger, Witt, Lark, Hansen, 
Huss, Gaertner, Freimark, and many others. 

In April 1969, Pastor VanScoy left to become program developer for 
the new St. Luke’s Hospital in Maumee, and he was followed by Rev. David 
W. Lynn. In 1972, Rev. A. Otto Baumann II was called to be the Associate 
Pastor when Pastor Willmann and Pastor Ledvinka received other calls that 
year. Pastor Baumann, the current Senior Pastor, succeeded Pastor Lynn 
in 1979. In the 1970s, the parsonage (which was no longer occupied by a 
pastor) was converted into offices and connected to the church to provide 
a chapel and fellowship area. This new facility cost $264,500 and was 
dedicated in August 1975. 

In 1984, the congregation celebrated its 100th anniversary with many 
special programs over a ten-month period. The centennial committee was 
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made up of chairman Don Ritzenthaler, Pastor Baumann, Rebecca Anderson, 
Arthur Beck, Beth Burman, Raymond Flood, Harry Hansen, Carol Kinsel, 
Donna Miller, Robert Quigg, Ann Ramlow, Associate Pastor Snider, and 
Barbara Witt. During the 1980s, the parking lot was improved, and a new 
sign was placed on Woodville Road by a committee headed by David Sims. 

St. Mark Lutheran has a current membership of about 1500, and uses 
its excellent facility to offer many ministries to its members and to the 
community, remaining a landmark on Woodville Road, the busy East Side 
thoroughfare chosen by its founders over 110 years ago. 


BETHANY METHODIST HAS DEEP ROOTS EAST OF THE RIVER 


Methodist churches on the East Side often began as widely scattered 
missions, and the first of these was the fore-runner of Bethany Methodist 
on Woodville Road in Oregon. Bethany started out as a "Methodist Class" 
directed by A. Prentice and his wife as early as 1844, in the wilderness 
east of the river where only a few pioneer farm families lived at the time. 

The class met in the old Gardner School on the Nathan Gardner farm 
on Pickle Road across from where Cardinal Stritch High School is today, 
and by 1848 a small church school was formed, the oldest on the East Side. 
Familiar names like Vinal, Culver, and Rideout appear on the early rolls. 
These first Methodist gatherings gradually became part of a network of 
East Side "missions" that would include Third Street Methodist, St. James 
on Albany Street, Clark Street Methodist, and Euclid Avenue Methodist. 

The first church was built on Woodville Road near Brown Road, 
nearly across from the present church. It was originally known as the 
Oregon Methodist Episcopal Church, but a remark by a former pastor, Rev. 
Rowan, led to a name change. One Sunday, after the long buggy-ride from 
Toledo out the old Woodville plank road, he joked that "three miles out 
from Jerusalem is Bethany." The name stuck, as did many times the 
buggy, and the congregation has been known as Bethany ever since. 

In 1892, when Clark Street Methodist decided to separate from the 
other missions and make Rev. C.B. Holding its full-time pastor, Bethany also 
decided to build a parsonage of its own on Brown Road and called Rev. B.F. 
Gordon to be the first occupant that October. The congregation grew as 
more and more immigrants arrived in northwest Ohio at the turn of the 
century, and plans for a new church began to be discussed. During the 
pastorate of Rev. W.H. Bode, the present site of Woodville near Oakdale was 
purchased and the cornerstone laid on May 7, 1916. A large gift from the 
Towers family helped complete the red-brick church, which was officially 
dedicated January 28th, 1917. 
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Bethany Methodist on Woodville Road. 


Over 50 pastors have served the congregation during its long 
history. Other property has been purchased over the years, and in 1960 
a ranch-style parsonage was built near the church. Truly a pioneer 
religious organization east of the river, Bethany Methodist can trace its 
ministry back over a century and a half. 


EUCLID AVENUE METHODIST BEGAN AS THIRD STREET CHURCH 


Like Bethany, Euclid Avenue Methodist also grew out of those early 
Methodist missions on the East Side. In 1865, Rev. Charles Ketcham, pastor 
of St. Paul’s M.E. Church downtown, ferried across the river each Sunday 
to lead the Methodist class. By 1867, the East Toledo M.E. Church was 
officially organized. 

The first pastor assigned to the new congregation was the former 
circuit-rider Rev. John Farley, and the first Board of Trustees included 
A.P. Sexton, N.R. Winslow, J.J. Mattocks, S. Atkinson, and A. Saxhour. At 
the time of organization, the church consisted of twenty members and 
owned a Bible, a hymn book, and a record book. They met in Brown’s Hall 
which was located at Oak & Front Streets. 
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Members objected, however, to meeting in a hall used for dances 
during the week, and in 1870 the young congregation erected a frame 
church on the southwest corner of Third & Euclid (now an empty lot), 
which was dedicated on January 1st, 1871, and became known as the Third 
Street M.E. Church. The building and grounds were valued at $4,000, and 
the Sunday School had an enrollment of 60 students. 

The Third Street Church grew rapidly and was enlarged about 1888 
to accommodate more seating. The church was large enough by 1887 to 
have its own pastor, and a parsonage was built next door at that time. The 
first parsonage was the Barrett home on Euclid Avenue. The full-time 
pastors of Third Street Methodist were Rev. M.M. Figley, Rev. S.L. Roberts, 
and Rev. John W. Donnan. In the late 1880s, thirty members of the 
congregation broke away to form a Sabbath School at Oak & Fassett, which 
later became Clark Street Methodist Church. By April 1897, the 
congregation had outgrown the little wooden building on Third Street and 
decided to purchase property on the old Woodruff homestead at Starr & 
Euclid to build a new church. 

The new Euclid Avenue Methodist Church (which became the new 
name of the congregation) was dedicated on November 20th, 1904, during 
the pastorate of Rev. Morris D. Baumgardner. The beautiful sandstone 
structure is an excellent example of Richardson Romanesque architecture, 
complete with its distinguishing rounded arches, crenelations, turrets, 
and towers, that was popular at the turn of the century. It was built at 
a cost of only $37,000 "in the most modern and approved manner." The 
contractor was L.W. Buzzard, and the building committee included James 
Jeffrey, William H. Tucker, Dr. M.M. Park, Dr. H.E. Noble, R.H. Finch, and 
A.F. Henry. 

The church is also known for its two outstanding stained-glass 
windows, one of the Ascension and the other of Jesus the Good Shepherd, 
each measuring 18 x 25 feet. When they were cleaned and repaired in 1988, 
they were assessed at a value of over $180,000. 

A 1914 church directory records the names of many long-time East 
Side families, such as Eggleston, Redd, Coney, James, Tucker, Park, 
Bartlett, Snow, Buzzard, Jackson, Moore, Davies, Wickenden, Colvin, 
Cousino, Eggert, Gross, Owen, Young, and many others. In 1954, at the 
50th anniversary of the new church, fifty-year members still living 
included Mr. & Mrs. Robert Bartlett, Mr. & Mrs. James Jackson, Miss Edith 
Jackson, Fred Kemp, Mrs. V.O. Moore, Miss Ethel Redd, Rollin Wickenden, 
Fred Reuthinger, Anna Weddle, Frances Brown, Mary Wakefield, Nellie 
Barrow, and Lydia Guncheon. 

In 1940, all debt from the building was paid off, and after World War 
II, the Memorial Chimes were dedicated. Many repairs have been made to 
the church over the years. The aisles were laid in terrazzo after a fire 
from an overheated furnace, the attic was insulated through a gift from 
Howard Eggleston, and a gift from the Lownsbury Motor Company allowed 
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Euclid Avenue Methodist, Built 1904. 


for the building to be sandblasted. In the 1960s, plans were drawn for 
an educational building behind the church on Euclid Avenue, but it was 
never built. A parking lot replaced the old parsonage, and the current 
parsonage at 810 Main Street next to the library was purchased. 

Some of the pastors who have served the congregation on Euclid 
Avenue have been Rev. Charles Sutton, Rev. J. Archibold Holmes, Rev. 
Benjamin Reading, Rev. Clarence Williamson, Rev. Charles Wintringham, Rev. 
Roland Linder, Rev. Cecil Fogle, Rev. Everett Mills, and Rev. Gloria Byrd. 
The church has also provided meeting space for many community groups, 
such as the East Toledo Club, which met there for many years, and lunches 
are currently being served to poorer people in the community two days a 
week. The present pastor is Rev. Bruce McDaniel. One of the most 
beautiful churches in the city, Euclid Avenue Methodist continues to be a 
landmark on the East Side. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL ORIGINATED ON EUCLID AVENUE IN THE 1880s 


St. Paul’s Episcopal began as an East Side Sunday School mission of 
downtown Trinity Episcopal in 1883 under the leadership of Rev. Edward 
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R. Atwill. The name was changed to St. Paul’s in 1885, and the 
congregation met in rented rooms on Euclid Avenue between First and 
Second Streets. A large brick church building was erected on the 
northeast corner of Euclid and Fourth in 1889, and a rectory was donated 
on the opposite corner in 1893. The first rector was Rev. H.E. Jephson. 

Building the church was made possible through the generous gifts 
of Mr. & Mrs. Frank Swayne, Mr. & Mrs. George Davis, Mrs. Samuel Young, 
and Mr. C.F. Curtis. The baptismal font was donated by Rev. Atwill and 
was made from granite quarried on the estate of his father in Burlington, 
Vermont. By 1898 the church had grown, and that year Rector W.C. 
Hopkins confirmed a class of 63 young people. Some of the rectors during 
the congregation’s first sixty years were Rev. Harold Morse, Rev. J.C. 
Ferrier, Rev. Charles P. Burgoon, Rev. Glenn F. Lewis, Rev. W. Howard 
Graham, and Rev. Malcolm McClenaghan. 

St. Paul’s celebrated its 60th anniversary in 1949, at which time the 
church was redecorated and a rectory was purchased at 702 Berry Street. 
Also, a detailed history of the congregation was written by Alta Worrell 
Boden, the oldest living member of the original Sunday School mission 
classes of the 1880s. Some family names of active members from that time 
include Bigley, Knecht, Stone, Matheson, Hubscher, Benster, Scobie, Weber, 
Marshall, Weller, Kahl, Humberstone, Maginnis, Clifton, Buzzard, and Myers. 



A Fire Destroyed St. Paul’s Episcopal, 4th & Euclid, March 13, 1951. 
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Then on March 13th, 1951, a terrible fire swept through the building. 
The only things salvaged from the disaster were the altar cross, two 
processional crosses, the narthex window, some other furnishings, and the 
granite baptismal font given by Rev. Atwill when the church was founded. 
Martha Young of the Historical Society recalls vividly that the fire took 
place just days before she was to be married there to her husband Fred. 

Following the fire, church services were held for a while in the 
gymnasium of Second Congregational nearby on Fourth Street. The 
following year, on September 21, 1952, a new church building was 
dedicated on four acres of land at the corner of Coy and Route 2. The 
congregation chose to rebuild in Oregon because of limited parking or room 
for expansion at its location at Euclid and Fourth. 

Rev. Harold Braun became rector in 1955, and soon afterwards the 
congregation saw the need for a new educational unit. Funds were raised 
over the next few years, and the new building was dedicated on February 
17, 1963. In 1966, the rectory on Kelsey Street was sold and a new one 
purchased on Starr Avenue. Rev. Braun was followed as rector by Rev. 
Thomas Culbertson (1968), Rev. Samuel Caldwell (1973), Rev. James Dugan, 
a son of the congregation, (1980), and Rev. Lynn McCallum (1985). The 
current priest associate is Dr. Leon E. Richey, and the church secretary 
is Betty Chisholm. St. Paul’s Episcopal has done well in its new location 
almost fifty years after fire destroyed its stone church on Euclid Avenue. 


SALEM UNITED METHODIST BEGAN IN 1889 


The congregation of Salem United Methodist, which was organized as 
a German M.E. church, constructed a 28 x 40 foot sanctuary in 1889 on 
their lot at the corner of Federal and Nevada Streets, which they had 
purchased for $400. The building was dedicated on May 19th. The 
building committee consisted of the congregation’s first pastor, Rev. 
George Wahl, Conrad Waldvogel, and Theodore Schunk. Early records show 
the cost of materials and labor a century ago: $49.40 for bricks, $10.45 for 
sheet metal for the tower, $216.13 for carpentry, $109.85 for plaster and 
plastering, $70 for an organ, $17 for a bookcase, and $2 for an extra table. 
Five years later, the pastor’s annual salary was given as $550. 

Also in 1889, the church purchased an adjoining lot for $125 to build 
a parsonage and started a Sunday School led by Mrs. Hess and Jacob M. 
Berger. Other trustees of the congregation included George Hess, Gottlieb 
Hess, Henry Lahfink, and Mr. Schnell. By 1896, when Rev. J.J. Link came 
to Salem, the congregation had 44 members and 63 students in the Sunday 
School. Rev. Link was followed by Rev. Jacob Braun (1897), Rev. Carl Koch 
(1900), and Rev. Arnold C. Bauer (1905). 
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A number of other distinguished ministers served the congregation 
over the years. Rev. John Holtcamp, a native of Elmore, Ohio, and graduate 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, was pastor from 1907 to 1915. Under his 
leadership the current building was constructed in 1908 at a cost of about 
$3,000. The cornerstone of the new red-brick church reads in German: 
’’Salerns Deutsche Bisch. Meth. Kirche, 1908." Some records indicate that 
the old church was moved across Federal Street and was made into an 
apart-ment house. Pastor Holtcamp, who was well-liked while at Salem, was 
in the ministry for a total of 46 years, and is said to have preached 4,679 
sermons. 

Pastor Edward W. Bockstahler arrived in 1915, and stayed at Salem 
until his retirement in 1934. The church continued to grow under Rev. 
Bockstahler and his successors, Rev. A.C. Zagray, Rev. Clyde R. Wendell, 
Rev. C.A. Ramey, and Rev. Harry Adams. On May 28, 1925, the church 
board voted to hold services in both German and English, and after 1928 
all services were changed to English. Names like Siewert, Williams, Klein, 
Yost, Nietz, Flegle, Ashbaucher, DeShetler, Cummins, Welker, Klingbeil, and 
Hanley were some of the active families during the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. 



Salem United Methodist, Nevada & Federal, Built in 1908. 
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Rev. Harry Troutner and then Rev. Albert Mathias served the church 
from 1951 to 1968, and the congregation reached its highest membership 
totals during that time. The sanctuary was remodeled, and work was also 
done on the church building and the parsonage at 840 Main Street, which 
had been purchased in 1940. Pastor Mathias was followed by Rev. Walter 
Marks, Rev. Lawrence Drum (1970), Rev. Clyde Huther (1976), and Rev. 
Brian Straub (1983). At that time the pastor’s duties were divided between 
Salem and Clark Street Methodist. Rev. Harold Black became pastor in 
1985, and during his tenure the congregation celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. The chair-person for the celebration was Theresa Schneider, 
and a special historical booklet was printed for the occasion. The current 
minister is Rev. Katherine Riley, as Salem United Methodist moves well into 
its second century in East Toledo. 


CLARK STREET METHODIST CHURCH WAS DEDICATED APRIL 27, 1990 


Now a sister congregation with Salem United Methodist, Clark Street 
Methodist began as a Sunday School organized by members of the Third 
Street Methodist Church. Mr. Robert Barber was influential in persuading 
the Conference to locate a mission Sunday School in the Fassett Street 
area, which first met in Bailey’s Hall on Miami Street. In 1890, a 30 x 50 
foot building was constructed at a cost of $3,245.37 on land donated by Mr. 
Barber at 1133 Clark Street. Rev. Carlisle B. Holding was the first pastor, 
and there were 56 names on the rolls, mostly by letter of transfer from 
other churches. The first letter was from James L. Stark who transferred 
from Broadway Methodist. 

The congregation grew rapidly and a new building, the current 
church, was finished in 1903. A.E. Forster was the building chairman, 
Joseph Pheils was the contractor, and Langdon and Hohly the architects. 
Rev. Mortimore Gascoigne was pastor when the new church was built. 
Clark Street Methodist is an imposing red-brick, modified Romanesque 
church with a turret balancing its square tower. A cookbook/directory 
published in the early 1900s lists families of those early years of the 
congregation, such as Whitmore, Thayer, Wyant, Smoot, Schnell, Planck, 
Richardson, Reynolds, Nason, Mochlin, Manning, Ladd, McConnel, Meachem, 
Huber, Houser, Harris, Glazier, Gross, Greiner, Fitzgerald, Felt, Forster, 
Ely, Davis, Campbell, Bettis, Bensman, Alexander, and Barber. 

On Sunday morning, February 2, 1919, sparks from the chimney set 
fire to the roof of the church and the whole upper part was destroyed. 
Fortunately, no one attending the Sunday School classes at the time was 
injured. When the repairs were all finished, $8,000 more than the 
insurance settlement had been spent. In April 1924, property at 1127 Clark 
Street was purchased for a parsonage. The old parsonage next to the 
church was used as a Parish House until 1960, when it was torn down for 
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needed parking space. 

Many ministers have served the congregation, including Rev. Frank 
Higbie, Rev. Charles Bennett, Rev. L.P. Peck, Rev. William Nungester, Rev. 
James Foster, Rev. Earl S. Dunn, and Rev. James P. Wolfe, with Rev. 
Nungester holding the longest tenure of 14 years (1935-1949). Other 
families who have been active members over the years include such names 
as Schaeffer, Lovell, Hipp, Duffield, Bippus, Snyder, Kempthorne, Vaido, 
Steinhelfer, Lane, Knoblauch, Beck, Reeves, Hamilton, Braun, Lamb, Moser, 
Michaels (the author’s great-uncle), Veil, Piper, McCain, and many more. 



Clark Street Methodist, Built 1903, Remodeled 1919. 


When the Fassett Street area began to experience economic decline, 
the church reached out to the neighborhood and promoted Head-Start 
programs in 1965, and also became a meeting place for the Neighborhood 
Improvement group. In 1983, Clark Street began to share its pastor with 
Salem United Methodist when Rev. Brian Straub was called to serve both 
congregations. He was followed by Rev. Harold Black and Rev. Katherine 
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Riley. During the centennial celebration in 1990, a display of the 
congregation’s historical artifacts was organized by Mabel Braun. Many 
pictures of the church and its early members were collected, and an 
anniversary book was prepared, celebrating Clark Street Methodist’s long 
ministry to the Oak-Fassett neighborhood of East Toledo. 


MARTIN LUTHER CHURCH - OVER 100 YEARS AT NEVADA & ARDEN PLACE 


Martin Luther Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized on 
September 20, 1890, by former members of St. Mark Lutheran who wanted 
to have services in English. The congregation first met on the second 
floor of Temperance Hall, which stood on the corner of Oak & Nevada, now 
the traffic island at the foot of the Hi-Level bridge. The services were in 
English and German on alternating Sundays. Catechism instruction was 
held in the home of George Meinen on Woodville Road (now part of St. 
Mark’s parking lot). In the fall of 1892, the first stone church building on 
Nevada near the corner of Arden Place was dedicated. 



First Martin Luther Church, Nevada near Arden, Built 1892. 
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The first full-time pastor of the new congregation, Rev, E.L.T. 
Engers, accepted a call to Martin Luther on November 20th, 1890, receiving 
a monthly salary of $66.66. Early records indicate there were periods 
when the congregation could not afford to pay him for up to six months at 
a time. Nevertheless, he stayed eight years and supervised the building 
of the first church. Pastor Engers was followed by Rev. Carl Schuchard, 
Rev. J.S. Herold, and Rev. Theodore Hartwig, all within the next eight 
years. The first parsonage was at 517 Arden Place. 

Members of the founding families who served on the first church 
council were George Meinen, Emil Vogt, Andrew Kaechele, John Rust, 
Andreas Dettinger, John Zimmerman, and Andrew Blume. Martin Bernhard 
Henry Danner was the first child baptized at Martin Luther on May 3rd, 
1891, and the first recorded marriage united Ernst Parthold and Bertha 
Janke on December 20th, 1891. Of the fifteen burials during the first three 
years of the congregation, ten were of infants or young children. 



Martin Luther Church, Nevada & Arden, Dedicated December 10, 1911. 


On November 29, 1906, Pastor William Brenner came to Martin Luther, 
where he remained until his retirement in June 1949. During his long and 
fruitful pastorate the current large church building and parsonage were 
built and the congregation grew to nearly a thousand baptized members. 
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He remained as Pastor Emeritus until his death on January 17, 1960. His 
son, Karl, was an Assistant Pastor at Martin Luther briefly in 1934 until he 
began his long ministry at Grace Lutheran in Toledo. 

The cornerstone for the new church was laid April 16th, 1911, and 
the beautiful grey Sandusky limestone building was dedicated less than 
eight months later on Sunday, December 10th. The whole cost of the new 
church was $26,000. Joseph Resting was the general contractor, and the 
building committee included Pastor Brenner, William VonEwegen, Fred 
Limmer, A.U. Sullwold, John Rust, Henry Arndt, Max Garbe, Chester Martin, 
and Frederick Hildebrand. The new church incorporated the old chapel, 
and the spire of the new building now reached over 100 feet into the air. 
A large brick parsonage was built next to the church in 1924 at a cost of 
$17,000. 

The pastors of Martin Luther since Rev. Brenner retired have been 
Rev. Paul Becher, Rev. Eugene Loehrke, Rev. Walter Larson, Rev. Peter 
Menke, Rev. Lester Slagle, and Rev. Anna Marie Hunter. A new education 
building replaced the old 1892 chapel in 1955 (but leaving the cornerstone 
intact) under the leadership of Leroy and Lawrence Schiermyer, Fred 
Anspach, Kenneth Brandeburg, Otto Metzger, and William Kirchenbauer. In 
1956, the houses behind the church were torn down for a parking lot, 
which Elroy Metzger helped make into a recreation center in 1964. Karle 
Lucal, a member of the congregation, did much of the landscaping for the 
church. Other family names, like Barraclough, Groll, Dalton, Ebright, Edler, 
Grady, Byers, Harris, Johnson, Murphy, Peeps, Nagy, Overholt, Rice, 
Sparks, Welling, and Wilkinson have appeared on the rolls a long time. 

On May 17, 1977, a fire destroyed a corner of the sanctuary and the 
church organ. Repairs costing over $150,000 were necessary, more than 
four times the cost of building the whole church in 1911. One of Toledo’s 
largest Feed Your Neighbor programs began at Martin Luther in 1988, and 
two years later the congregation celebrated its centennial of service to the 
East Side community. 


THE HISTORY OF EASTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 


Just as in the case of St. Paul’s Episcopal, a fire played an important 
role in the history of Eastminster Presbyterian Church. The first 
Presbyterian Church in East Toledo, East Side Presbyterian, dated back 
to 1894. It was organized at a prayer meeting in the home of Mr. James 
Mason at the corner of Starr & St. Louis on February 11, 1894. The church 
started as an off-shoot from Second Congregational, and Rev. Samuel 
Bartlett of that church became the first pastor of East Side Presbyterian. 
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The first worship services were held in the Weber Block, but more 
room was soon needed and Forester’s Hall was rented for $25 a quarter 
with light, heat, and janitor service included. An organizing committee, 
consisting of Rev. Bartlett, Mr. Mason, G.W. Bean, Earl Hulce, J.S. Brown, 
A.J. Sheperdson, Dr. Marks, and A.W. Stalker was formed, and a charter 
was granted incorporating the new church with 63 members on September 
26, 1894. Charter members included the Bryant, Cook, Hall, Hurd, Inman, 
McAllister, Reed, Spafford, Starkey, VanGorder, and Winchester families. 
While still in the Weber Block, Miss Constance Hall (who later became Mrs. 
Mark Winchester) taught a primary Sunday School class at the age of 12. 

In 1895, with $500 advanced by Rev. Bartlett for the first payment, 
the church purchased a lot at the corner of Starr Avenue and Garfield 
Place. Plans for a new church were made the following year, and a one- 
story frame building was dedicated in November 1897. At this time R.C. 
VanGorder, the principal of Franklin School, was elected choir director and 
Constance Hall became organist. Pastor Bartlett was followed in 1901 by 
Rev. George B. Laird, who established the Onward Chapel on Licking Street 
where mission Sunday School classes were held. 

Rev. D.T. Robertson became pastor in January 1906, and plans were 
made for rebuilding the church. The old church was raised about ten feet, 
and a second story and basement were constructed of cement blocks and 



East Side Presbyterian, Starr & Garfield, 1906-1930. 
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wood shingles. Henry Helbing was the building foreman, and the building 
committee included C.M. Brunson, Mr. VanGorder, F.E. Walker, J.J. Urschel, 
George Metcalf, and W.B. Morehead. The new church was dedicated October 
28, 1906. Pastors who followed Rev. Robertson at East Side Presbyterian 
were Rev. Edward Berger (1908), Rev. Walter Eagleson (1912), Rev. Arthur 
Hughes (1919), Rev. John S. Edenburn (1922), and Rev. B.T. Burnworth 
(1927). During those years, some of the other well-known members of the 
church included Nolan Boggs, Mark Winchester, and Samuel Campbell. 

Walking down Starr Avenue on an early June Sunday morning in 
1930, Nelle (Sipe) Larson saw flames shooting from the roof of her church 
at the corner of Starr and Garfield Place. It was only about 20 minutes 
before a Sunday School of 265 children were due to meet in the building. 
Young George Johnson of 421 St. Louis shouted a warning to his playmate 
Thomas Parsil. Two other children, Jeanne and Mary Forrey of 355 Parker, 
were entering by another door when they heard the flames crackling on 
the roof. 

A few minutes before, D. H. Yorks, the custodian, had discovered the 
fire and got everyone out of the building, so that fortunately no one was 
hurt in the blaze. A stiff wind fanned the flames and the roof collapsed 
on the gutted interior in a matter of minutes. Hot embers from the fire 
were scattered over a radius of several hundred yards, causing minor 
damage to neighboring homes as far away as Euclid Avenue. Soon only the 
charred shell of East Side Presbyterian Church remained. On the burned 
foundations, Dr. Clarence Ordway built the Professional Building that still 
stands on the corner of Starr & Garfield. 

Meanwhile, another Presbyterian church had grown up in East 
Toledo. On March 10, 1905, eighteen people met in rooms at the corner of 
Nevada & Forsythe to organize the Eastside United Presbyterian Church. 
This mission movement was led by Rev. J.W. Kerr, who became the pastor, 
and the charter members were from the Denham, Rogers, Lockhart, Devlin, 
Stevens, and Sponsler families. 

The new congregation began to grow, and a lot was purchased on 
the corner of Woodville Road and Berry Street the following year. It was 
decided to immediately build a small chapel that could be added onto later, 
and this new brick building was dedicated in October of 1906 at a cost of 
$7,000. Rev. Kerr remained as pastor for twenty years, and the 
congregation continued to grow. In September 1925, the ’’very commodious 
and convenient” addition that includes most of the present church was 
completed. 

After the fire at East Side Presbyterian, the two congregations 
began to discuss the possibility of a merger. One congregation needed a 
new building and the other needed help in paying for a new building. 
Even though the two churches were of different branches of the larger 
Presbyterian Church that would not be joined until 1958, the local 
congregations came together in 1930 to form Eastminster Presbyterian. 
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Eastminster Presbyterian, Woodville Road & Berry Street. 


Rev. Burnworth, who was instrumental bringing about the merger, became 
the pastor. 

Pastor Burnworth stayed at Eastminster until 1944, guiding the 
congregation through the Depression. He was followed by Rev. James 
Thomas (1944-1957) and Rev. Philip Lewis (1958-1978). Pastor Thomas had 
"a flare for youth," and during his ministry the large new education unit 
was built in 1956 (where the Gloria Steinem home stood). During the 1950s, 
463 people joined the church, and 303 members were added in the 1960s. 
Pastor Lewis was followed by Rev. Neil Cowling, Rev. Bob Perdue (1980), 
and the present pastor Rev. David Bartley (1989). Douglas Asbury and 
Robert Martin, sons of the congregation, are Presbyterian ministers. 

Several long-time East Side families appear on the church rolls, such 
as Clegg, VanGorder, Sutphin, Saunders, Munding, Meinert, McLaughlin, 
Parks, Gross, Helbing, Miller, Lorenzen, Young, Sipe, Reddish, Bihn, Heider, 
Corns, Hammond, Mercer, Glauser, Starkey, Martin, Burnett, and many more. 
Eastminster is an example of a successful merger of two congregations, and 
it remains a landmark at the corner of Woodville & Berry Street. In 1990, 
the congregation had its 60th anniversary as Eastminster, and in 1994 
celebrated 100 years since the beginning of the church. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CATHOLIC PARISH OF BIRMINGHAM 


In the early 1890s, the National Malleable Castings Company 
transferred some of its Magyar workers from the Abauj-Heves and Gomor 
counties of Hungary to its new Toledo plant, and the Hungarian settlement 
east of the river called Birmingham began to grow rapidly. Those who 
were Roman Catholic attended the German Sacred Heart Parish, except when 
Father Charles Boehm, the first Magyar Catholic priest in the United 
States, came from Cleveland to celebrate Holy Mass in the Hungarian 
language in Andrew Toth’s hall in Birmingham. 

In that same hall on a Sunday in March of 1898, it was resolved to 
form a parish of their own to be called St. Stephen’s Magyar Catholic 
Church. Their initial capital consisted of three 5-dollar gold pieces 
donated by John Toth, Stephen Horvath, and John Urban. Father Boehm 
won approval for the new parish from the Cleveland Diocese, and in 
October 1898, Father Robert Paulovich was appointed the first pastor. The 
congregation had purchased the property on Consaul Street between 
Magyar and Genesee, and constructed a frame church and school by 
January 1st, 1899. The first janitor and sexton was George Majoros, who 
was paid $3 per month. 

By the end of the first year, the rapidly-growing parish had about 
120 families and the school had 70 pupils taught by three Notre Dame 
Sisters. There had already been 62 baptisms, 13 weddings, and 10 
funerals. Then in 1908, fire completely destroyed the wooden church and 
school. St. Ignatius (now Holy Rosary) invited the congregation to attend 
Sunday Mass at their church, and Daily Mass was celebrated in the chapel 
of the old convent. By November, through the generosity of the members, 
a new church and school was completed. 

Several pastors succeeded Father Paulovich, including Father 
Francis Eller, Father John Simko, Father Geyza Messerschmidt (a minstrel 
priest and poet who died suddenly in 1912), Father Szilagyi, and Father 
Oscar Solymos, before Father (later Monsignor) Elmer G. Eordogh arrived 
on September 28, 1913, to begin his 42-year pastorate at St. Stephen’s. 
Even before Father Eordogh came, it was apparent the existing church was 
not large enough for the fast-growing congregation, and a resolution was 
passed June 20, 1912, to build a new church. The beautiful Roman- 
Hungarian style building was completed in 1914 under the direction of 
architect Joseph C. Huber, and was dedicated on August 23rd. At that 
time, Bishop Schrembs gave the parish a copy of the famous painting of 
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the Madonna of Ireland, known in Hungary as Our Lady of Gyor. 

The imposing brick church with its Art-Nouveau highlights also has 
beautiful mosaics of Jesus and Mary over the interior side chapels and 
outstanding stained-glass windows. In 1918, one of Toledo’s largest pipe 
organs was purchased for the church, and a choir under the leadership 
of Frank Conrad from Sacred Heart was organized. One of the first 
organists was Joseph Orosz, a talented student from the school, who later 
played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1920, it was decided a larger school was also needed. Because of 
the high construction costs following World War I, the school was not 
finished until September of 1924. A large addition and gymnasium was 
built onto the school in 1958, and it remains today as one of the 
outstanding parochial schools in Toledo. As early as 1927 there were more 
than 800 students enrolled at St. Stephen’s. 



St. Stephen’s Catholic School and Church, Consaul St., Built in 1914. 


The parish continued to grow in the following decades. During 
World War II, sixteen young men of the congregation gave their lives for 
their country, and a memorial to them was placed before the church. 
Monsignor Eordogh died in 1955, and was succeeded by Father A.E. Pinter 
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and then by the beloved Father Martin Hernady. Church rolls over the 
years reflect many familiar names from the Birmingham community, such as 
Nagy, Toth, Molnar, Nyitray, Veres, Thomas, Szolosi, Kinsey, Horvath, 
Lazur, Juhasz, Kovacs, Kertesz, Hollosi, Takacs, Ando, Dandar, Balazs, 
Hornyak, Scallish, Varga, Packo, and many others. 

Father Hernady served St. Stephen’s for over thirty years, leading 
the congregation and the Birmingham community through both prosperous 
and difficult times. In 1964, the interior of the church was redecorated 
with mosaics by the contemporary priest-artist Peter Prokop, and a marble 
terrazzo floor was installed with new oak pews and Romanesque-style light 
fixtures. Unfortunately, a fire on January 31st, 1971, caused $100,000 of 
damage to the interior of the church. All of the vestments and supplies 
were lost, but the organ and most of the precious art objects were 
restored. 

St. Stephen’s celebrated its 75th anniversary in 1973 with a year¬ 
long Jubilee observance beginning on January 24th with an ecumenical 
service joined by Birmingham’s three neighboring churches: St. Michael’s 
Byzantine Catholic (now on Navarre Avenue in Oregon), Holy Rosary, and 
Calvin United Church of Christ. 

Also about this time, there was an attempt to widen Consaul Street 
to four lanes, which threatened the existence of St. Stephen’s beautiful 
church and school. Father Hernady and leaders of the congregation and 
the Birmingham neighborhood organized opposition and prevented the 
highway project from splitting the community. The popular Birmingham 
Festival dates from this time in the 1970s, and it continues to be one of the 
best attended ethnic celebrations in the area. Father Joseph Vamos is the 
current pastor at St. Stephen’s as the parish and school keep the strong 
Hungarian traditions of its Birmingham roots alive. 


CALVIN UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN BIRMINGHAM ALMOST A CENTURY 


The beginnings of this Hungarian Reformed Church in Birmingham 
actually go back farther than its official date of organization in 1903. Soon 
after the immigrants from Hungary began arriving east of the river in the 
early 1890s to work in the Malleable and other factories of Birmingham, the 
first recorded church service was conducted by Rev. Gustave Juranyi from 
Cleveland in the fall of 1893, the year of financial panic that caused so 
much suffering among these new Americans. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics often worshipped together in those early days. 

In 1897, a John Calvin Society was formed, the first Hungarian group 
in America to use the name of the great reformer. The Hungarian Reformed 
Church in Birmingham grew out of this group, and 65 years later officially 
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added the name of Calvin. On November 12, 1898, forty-five Hungarian 
Protestants, led by Andrew and John Jakcsy, met to discuss forming their 
own church. A consistory was elected that included the Jakcsy brothers, 
John Nagy, George Sztanay, Stephen Demeter, Andrew Arvay, Marton Majer, 
Joseph Metti, Imre Torok, Louis Orosz, and Stephen Kurcsak. 

After some years of planning with the help of new consistory 
members Julius Simon, Gabriel Bertok, Stephen Molnar, and John Takacs, 
the site of the present church was purchased for $1,225 on June 28, 1901. 
At the end of 1902, Tiffin Seminary sent an outstanding Hungarian student 
to Toledo to help organize the new congregation. This student, Rev. 
Stephen Harsanyi, was ordained as the first pastor on May 10, 1903. He 
built the beautiful present church building that year for $13,369.83, 
organized a church choir, and established youth programs and a Hungarian 
School. When he left in December of 1904, the congregation already had 
284 members. 

The church itself is described in a Blade article by Sally Vallongo 
as "a cut stone temple...accented by sandstone pilasters topped with 
Corinthian capitals and windows capped with pediments." The Neo-classical 
style of the church was popular at the turn of the century, and Calvin 
United Church of Christ is an excellent example of that type of 



Calvin United Church of Christ, 1946 Bakewell, Built in 1903. 
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architecture done in stone. The beautiful stained-glass window over the 
altar features many religious symbols, including Luther’s rose. The 
window cost $1300, which was one tenth the cost of the whole church when 
it was built in 1903. 

The second pastor, Rev. John Kovacs, was "a great intellectual” who 
used to give two-hour sermons. Unfortunately, church attendance greatly 
declined at this time and Rev. Kovacs left after two years. He was followed 
by Rev. Eugene Boros (1907-1916), who built the parsonage next door and 
the educational building. Rev. Louis Bogar (1917-1928), for whom Bogar 
Street was named, "modernized" the interior of the church, purchased the 
church organ, and fenced in the property and made a playground for the 
school. He died suddenly just as the congregation was preparing to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary, and he remains a popular minister in the 
history of the church. 

Another popular pastor, Rev. Dr. Francis Ujlaki (1928-1945), followed 
Rev. Bogar. He expanded the life of the congregation in every way 
through music, prayer services and Bible studies, and involvement in the 
community. The brief pastorate of Rev. Dr. Stephen Szabo saw a major 
renovation and enlarging of the church. He was followed by Rev. Charles 
Papp (1947), Rev. Joseph Zsiros (1953), and Rev. Andrew E. Harto (1959). 
During this time, the educational ministry of the congregation grew 
significantly, as well as ministry to members of the church and the 
neighborhood, and attendance at worship averaged over 300. 

Names of members that served the congregation from one generation 
to another include well-known Birmingham families, such as Nagy, Bertok, 
Sendi (Louis Sendi served on consistory for 48 years), Toth, Novak, Kozma, 
Chomos, Lakatos, Mercurio, Humbarger, Horvath, Erni, Szor, Nemeth, Pigott, 
Vekony, Domini, Sedivi, Visi, Molnar, (Edith Molnar was recognized for 
thirty years of service in 1962), Bistayi, Farkas, and many others. On 
January 21st, 1962, the congregation voted to officially adopt the name 
Calvin United Church of Christ. In 1963, Barbara Ujlaki was honored for 
25 years of service as deaconess, church secretary, and organist. During 
the 1960s, the educational unit was extensively renovated, and in 1966 the 
old custodian’s house on Bogar Street was torn down to expand the 
parking lot. Two charter members, Andras Molnar and Bertalanne Boros, 
were still living in 1973 when the congregation celebrated its 70th 
anniversary. 

In 1979, Rev. Imre Bertalan arrived to begin the first of his two 
pastorates at Calvin United, where he stayed until 1986. Dr. Glenn Hosman 
served as interim pastor after Pastor Bertalan left, with the help of Joseph 
Nagy, Jr., who was lay minister for twenty years. In August 1992, the 
popular Rev. Bertalan was called back to Calvin to continue his ministry 
to the congregation. At the current time, he is assisted by lay minister 
Judy Shumaker and student lay ministers Marie Wharton and Anne Coghlin. 
According to church secretary, Oleva Lange, the congregation has had a 
strong outreach to the community through a senior nutrition program, two 
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after school programs, and a neighborhood food pantry. Many early 
photographs are displayed at Calvin United, preserving the historic 
heritage of the congregation and of the community. 


MEMORIAL UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST WAS ORGANIZED IN 1899 


Memorial, originally known as an Evangelical Reformed Church, began 
on January 12, 1899, when Herman Overbeck approached Rev. Henry M. 
Gersmann from Zion (later First) Church about starting a mission on the 
East Side. Mr. Overbeck died that March, but his children donated two 
lots on the corner of Greenwood and Nasby (Valleywood) for a church 
building. 

Through the efforts of Rev. Gersmann, who gave a memorial gift in 
his wife’s name, and charter members Eberhard Gerkens, John Olrich, 
Frederick Dahn, August Overbeck, Karl Benner, and Wilhelm A. Dahlmeyer 
a frame church was erected at a cost of $2,016.54 and dedicated, fully paid 
for, on November 12, 1899. The original name of the mission was Bethel 
Memorial, but on Palm Sunday, April 8, 1900, the congregation of 37 
members was officially christened The German Evangelical Reformed 
Memorial Church and Rev. H.J.F. Gramm became the first regular pastor. 

Pastor Gramm was followed by Rev. George F. Zinn in 1907, Rev. 
Henry O. Jorris in 1909, and Rev. O.M. Pioch in 1919. The young 
congregation was growing, and during Rev. Pioch’s ministry land on Starr 
Avenue at Plymouth was purchased for the construction of the present 
church, which was dedicated on February 26, 1922. Memorial is a beautiful 
church, built of stone with fine architectural highlights that also reflect 
the simple horizontal lines of Frank Lloyd Wright’s modern Prairie style, 
which was made famous in his first public building, Unity Temple, in Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

In 1926, Rev. Perry H. Baumann began his ministry at Memorial and 
the church continued to gain new members. Elders of the congregation at 
that time included Herbert Ehret, Otto Hirzel, and Herman Gruetter. The 
deacons were Andrew Brandle, Lloyd Sneider, and Thomas Bailey. 

On January 25th, 1929, Pastor Baumann risked his life by entering 
the gas-filled basement of the church to turn off an open line from which 
gas was escaping. This selfless act not only saved the church, but also 
the lives of eleven children and two adults in the building at the time. His 
heroism caused lasting effects on his health. After five weeks in the 
hospital and ten more weeks of recuperation, he was able to resume his 
duties at Memorial, where he served until his premature death on June 26, 
1939. He was a well-loved minister whose leadership helped the 
congregation grow, especially in Christian education, youth involvement, 
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and community outreach. 

Other pastors who have served at Memorial following Rev. Baumann 
have been Rev. C. Kent Chidester (1940-1952), Rev. Harold W. Thiedt (1952- 
1960), Rev. K. David Schlundt (1961-1964), Rev. Eugene E. Hegemier (1965— 
1972), and Rev. Calvin O. Gerber (1973-1987) who later served the East Side 
with the River East Economic Revitalization Corporation. In the 1940s, more 
property on Starr Avenue next to the church was purchased (the eventual 
site of the educational unit), and the church also went to full self-support 
after having been a mission church for over forty years. 



Memorial United Church of Christ, Starr & Plymouth, Built in 1922. 


The house at 364 Plymouth was purchased in the fall of 1953 and 
remodeled for a parsonage, and the old parsonage for the past 33 years at 
367 Plymouth became additional Sunday School rooms. The church was 
redecorated in 1956, and on August 18, 1957, ground was broken for a 
much-needed new educational unit. The new facilities, which cost $130,000, 
led to more congregational activities and growth, and by 1959 Memorial had 
over 400 members and a Sunday School of almost 200. In the 1960s, the 
designation of the congregation changed from Evangelical Reformed to 
United Brethren. Also in the 1960s when Second Congregational on Fourth 
Street disbanded, those members were invited by Memorial to join with 
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them in a permanent fellowship. Many members of ''Second Con," as it was 
called, responded to this offer, and Memorial grew "in added strength and 
missionary zeal." 

The church installed a new organ in 1971, and handbells were 
donated in 1975 by the Hirzel family. The parsonage on Plymouth Street 
was sold in 1976. The congregation was active in community affairs during 
Pastor Gerber’s ministry, offering many neighborhood programs associated 
with the church. The current pastor, Rev. E. Jena’ Garrison, a daughter 
of Methodist missionaries who spent some of her formative years in India, 
was installed at Memorial on January 8, 1989. The church continues to 
minister to the community, and also gives the East Side an important 
architectural landmark. 


EAST CHRISTIAN DISCIPLES OF CHRIST BEGAN ON WOODVILLE ROAD IN 1901 


During the summer of 1900, several members of Central Christian 
Church who lived in East Toledo began exploring the possibility of starting 
a church east of the river. A Bible School which had forty members was 
organized and one side of a double house on Elmore Street was purchased 
for a meeting place. In January 1901, this group raised over $100 to buy 
a lot at the corner of Woodville and Forsythe, where they quickly built a 
new frame church which was dedicated in June of 1901. 

Some of the charter members of the church were from the McNaull, 
Ogden, Bond, Zeller, Hoffman, Spindler, and Culp families. Mr. Neal Garver 
and Miss Laura Scott were joined in the first wedding at East Church of 
Christ, as the congregation was called. Rev. H.J. Seaman was the first 
regular pastor, soon followed by Rev. W.G. Walters, Rev. W.D. Van Voorhis, 
Rev. W.B. Alexander, Rev. F.M. Pitman, and Rev. J.A. Cargill. 

As early as 1917 the congregation began thinking about the need for 
a new, larger church, and at the recommendation of Mr. C.M. Breese, 
purchased additional lots next to the existing church for that purpose. 
During the pastorate of Rev. George C. Neil the church grew in number, 
but money was scarce during the First World War. When a fire damaged 
the frame church on February 2nd, 1919, it was decided to repair and 
redecorate the old building. 

Rev. L.A. Warren was called to East Church on November 1, 1920, and 
served the congregation for over ten years. Because of continuing 
financial difficulties, Rev. Warren agreed to have his salary reduced from 
$2,000 to $1,800 a year, and if that amount could not be raised, he would 
accept whatever the congregation could give. Finally, money was slowly 
raised for a new church, and the cornerstone was laid on the site of the 
old wooden church on October 14, 1928. While the new church was being 
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built, the congregation met Sunday afternoons in the Presbyterian Church 
at the corner of Navarre and Woodville. 

On March 24, 1929, East Church of Christ dedicated its fine brick 
church at Woodville and Forsythe, and the following Sunday Mrs. Pearl 
Hahn and Mrs. Lois Bedee were the first to be baptized in the new 
building. Clarence Breese and Agnes Garry had the first wedding there 
on June 15, 1929. Rev. Warren, who oversaw the building of the new 
church, and his wife celebrated their golden wedding anniversary at East 
Church and received a gift of $100 in gold from the congregation. 

On January 1, 1931, Rev. George E. Groves became the new pastor, 
and he remained until 1945. During his pastorate, 657 new members joined 
the church, and it was necessary to remodel the garage building for 
additional classroom space. A new Hammond electric organ was purchased 
for the church in 1942, and in 1947 a new parsonage was acquired at 969 
Berry Street. The ministers who followed Rev. Groves were Dr. Guy J. 
Wright, Rev. Court 0. Adams, Rev. Edwin P. Schaich, Rev. Paul Porter, Rev. 
Errett Scott, Rev. Terry Tate (1975-1992), and Rev. John Shonle. Sons of 
the congregation Dwight Gladieux, Neal Grabach, Dan Reihing, and David 
Brown were ordained into the ministry. In 1955, the name of East Church 
of Christ was changed to East Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 



East Christian Church (Now Crusaders for Christ), Woodville & Forsythe. 
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Also in 1955, plans were made for a new 15-room addition to the 
church for youth and education, which was dedicated May 5, 1956, and cost 
approximately $82,500. In 1968, Helen Smothers was honored for serving 
forty years as teacher in the kindergarten department. A picture of the 
Last Supper, painted by Dale Gladieux, was hung in the sanctuary in 1970. 
During the long ministry of Pastor Tate, the congregation continued to 
prosper and grow, until finally it needed a larger facility. 

On October 25, 1987, the congregation held its final services in the 
church at Woodville and Forsythe, which was sold to the Crusaders for 
Christ Holiness Church for $102,000. The congregation was given space at 
Cardinal Stritch High School to worship until moving to its new home on 
Coy Road in Oregon. Contents inside the 1928 cornerstone were removed 
in preparation for taking them to the new church. The Crusaders for 
Christ Holiness Church, whose pastor is Rev. Joseph Mitchell, Jr., continues 
to worship in the fine brick church at 908 Woodville Road on the site that 
was home to East Christian for 86 years. 


Holy Rosary Parish began as a mission church in 1906. The small 
congregation was worshipping in a small building on Paine Avenue in 
Birmingham by 1912. In 1917, the Bishop of Cleveland decreed that Holy 
Rosary be united with St. Ignatius Parish, which had been serving the 
growing Birmingham community at York and Wheeling Streets since it was 
established by Father Leo Broens in 1901. The following year, in 1918, the 
name of the congregation was changed to Holy Rosary Parish and School, 
and St. Ignatius has since moved out to Stadium Road in Oregon. 

A disastrous fire totally destroyed the church in 1938. Fortunately 
the building was covered by insurance, and a beautiful new Spanish-style 
structure was built on York Street near Wheeling the following year. The 
tile roof and intricate brickwork highlight the distinctive building that was 
both Holy Rosary’s church and school for many years. The worship area 
was on the lower level in the new church with room for six school class¬ 
rooms upstairs. 

In 1946, a Grotto in honor of the Virgin Mary was built next to the 
church and dedicated to the men and women from the parish who served 
or died in World War II. As the Birmingham community continued to grow 
after the war, the parish soon needed a larger worship area. 

Members were asked to pledge for a new church, and enough money 
was raised to break ground in 1958 for the large red-brick present church 
at 821 N. Wheeling that was completed the following year. Holy Rosary 
School still operates out of the old building on York Street. Even though 
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Holy Rosary School (and former church), Built in 1939. 



Holy Rosary Church, 821 N. Wheeling, Built 1959, 


an 
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the Ironville neighborhood was torn down in the 1960s, the parish 
continues to sponsor many community activities and remains a vital part 
of the Birmingham area. 


BRICK CHURCH AT 1117 WOODVILLE ROAD HOUSED SEVERAL CONGREGATIONS 


The home of Rising Sun Baptist Church in recent years, the red 
brick church building on Woodville Road between East Broadway and 
Varland housed East Toledo Baptist for a short time in the late 1950s, but 
originally was the first home of Heatherdowns Church of the Brethren. 

The Church of the Brethren actually had its beginnings at 628 
Leonard Street in the home of Warren and Alsada (Sadie) Kaser, where 
prayer meetings and a Sunday School were first held in 1907. Sadie, the 
mother of eight children, also provided Sunday dinner for all who 
attended, as well as for the visiting minister who otherwise received no 
money for his services. 



Brick Church at 1117 Woodville Rd„ Built 1921, Held Several Congregations. 
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By April 1909, the District Mission Board arranged for space for the 
young congregation in a building at the corner of Oak and Greenwood, 
where informal meetings continued for the next four years. In good 
weather, services were often held at Navarre Park. In 1913, seventeen 
members pledged support to rent an "upper room” at the ice house on 
Nevada Street near Parker, where the First Toledo Church of the Brethren 
was officially organized on August 1st, 1914. It was said that Rev. Nathan 
McKimmy, the pastor and elder at the time, could "fire up a good sermon” 
to take the chill off using the old ice house for worship. 

The small congregation celebrated their first Communion service on 
May 23, 1914, but Alsada Kaser could not attend. She had contracted 
cancer and died three months later at the age of 44. But the church she 
had nurtured from the start continued to grow, and by 1921 the new brick 
church at 1117 Woodville Road was completed and would remain the home 
of the congregation for the next 35 years. 

Finally, by the late 1950s, the membership had grown too large for 
its building, and three acres were purchased out Byrne Road. A new 
$115,000 building was erected on the site, and the congregation, renamed 
Heatherdowns Church of the Brethren, worshipped there for the first time 
on January 26, 1959. The old church building, after being used to help 
establish East Toledo Baptist, became the home for many years of the 
Church of God and then Rising Sun Baptist. 


OAKDALE UNITED METHODIST STARTED IN FARMHOUSE IN 1910 


As the Oakdale neighborhood began to grow rapidly just after the 
turn of the century, Rev. C.N. Crabbs, pastor of East Broadway United 
Brethren Church, saw the need for a mission church in area. An old 
farmhouse at 1626 Homestead, which is still standing, was rented in October 
1910 for a weekly afternoon Sunday School class. A Ladies Aid group was 
also formed to help raise money for the new mission church to construct 
a building. 

Rev. R.H. Turner was sent in September 1911, and with a large 
donation from R.J. Elwell purchased two lots on Oakdale for the new 
church. The construction contract was awarded to Fred Rinker, who built 
a frame church on Oakdale near Pool Street that was dedicated on August 
4th, 1912. In September, Rev. W.F. Barber was sent to be the first pastor 
of the new Oakdale United Brethren Church along with the Mott Street 
mission. 

Rev. Barber stayed two years and was followed by Rev. A.J. Smith, 
Rev. Robert Rizley, and Rev. Wesley Mullenhour, all before 1920. In 1921, 
Rev. Turner, who oversaw the construction of the church, returned as 
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pastor and helped get the congregation on firmer financial footing. The 
church gained many new members during this time, and soon needed a 
larger place of worship. 



House at 1626 Homestead in 1996, Where Oakdale Methodist Began in 1910. 


In 1926, Rev. James Wesley Shock arrived to begin his 15-year 
ministry at Oakdale. Under his leadership the new brick church was 
erected at a cost of $58,000 and dedicated on January 1, 1928. According 
to information provided by church historian Don Douglas, the new building 
weighed 1,408 tons and required 16,538 hours of labor which all came from 
Toledo. Rev. Shock and trustees William Hackman, Robert Sanford, Herman 
Pitzen, and Cletus Hoel kept the congregation going during the difficult 
days of the Depression. In 1933, a mural of Jesus was painted on the choir 
loft wall by Clifford Buck in memory of Evelyn Shock. 

Rev. Thomas H. Weisenborn followed Rev. Shock in 1941. During his 
ministry, the congregation redecorated the church, cleaned the basement 
which had been blackened by a fire, added a used organ, and purchased 
a parsonage for the pastor. In September 1946, Rev. Dale F. Emrick became 
the pastor of Oakdale Church where he remained for the next 28 years. 

Born and raised in Toledo, Pastor Emrick graduated from Libbey in 
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1931, and was only 33 years old when he arrived at Oakdale full of 
enthusiasm. He started Wednesday and Sunday evening prayer services, 
purchased a new Hammond organ in 1948, acquired the home behind the 
church on Pool Street for an annex, bought a bus to bring children to 
church from outside the neighborhood, and remodeled the church in 1970 
with a new facade, narthex, and other improvements. In his time at 
Oakdale, he preached over 1400 morning sermons, baptized over 700 people, 
received over 1100 new members, and performed 238 recorded weddings. 
Ten members of the congregation entered full-time church work during 
Pastor Emrick’s tenure, including Barry DeShetler, the current pastor of 
Epworth Methodist in Toledo. On June 10, 1969,. the United Brethren 
affiliated with the United Methodist Church. 



Oakdale United Methodist, Oakdale at Pool, Dedicated January 1, 1928. 


The pastors who followed Rev. Emrick, after he left in 1975, include 
Rev. John Beers, Rev. Charles L. Miller, Rev. Henry A. Lee, Rev. James E. 
Corbitt, Dr. Haskel W. Moore, and the current minister Rev. Larry A. Keeler. 
In 1992, two charter members from 1912, Vina Baker and Edna Lehman, 
shared their memories of 80 years’ association with the congregation. Also, 
a special memorial service was held on October 8, 1995, for Pastor Emrick 
who died earlier in the year. The service was in commemoration for his 
long service to Oakdale Methodist Church, a congregation which has long 
served the Oakdale neighborhood. 
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BETHLEHEM LUTHERAN HAS BEEN IN M COTTONWOOD" SINCE 1911 


In the late 1800s and early 1900s, Lutherans who lived southeast of 
the river in the old community called Cottonwood had to travel a long 
distance to attend church at St. Mark’s on Woodville Road. During the 
winter of 1911 about fifteen families asked for a friendly release to start 
their own congregation, and Bethlehem Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
organized April 23rd of that year when those families met in the home of 
Fred Kansorka and drew up a constitution for a new church. 

On May 17th, they called Pastor E.W. Matzner from Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, and the first church service was held on June 17, 1911, in 
Herman Kowalka’s house at 125 Plumer Street. Wasting no time, the small 
group started a Sunday School and purchased two lots at the corner of 
Tracy & Plumer where the cornerstone for a wooden church was laid on 
July 30th. 

Otto Harste was the building contractor and the committee consisted 
of H.B. Epmeier, H. Harke, W.A. Kansorka, and Herman Kowalka. The frame 
structure was 56 x 32 feet and cost $3,125 to build. It was dedicated on 
November 5th, 1911, and a parsonage was built in 1914. 

On September 25, 1921, Rev. C.D. Boomgarden was installed as the 
new pastor, beginning his 31 years of ministry to the congregation. Pastor 
Boomgarden was actively involved in East Side community affairs, serving 
as president of the East Toledo Civic Association, which later was merged 
into the East Toledo Club. Some of the important goals of this organization 
were building a new bridge, widening Main Street, improving Waite’s 
athletic facilities, and acquiring the bank lands for a park—all of which 
were accomplished by 1934. 

The first addition to the front of the church and the three new 
stained-glass windows were finished in 1950. When Pastor Boomgarden 
retired in 1952, Rev. William Nehrenz became the pastor of Bethlehem, 
followed by Rev. Walter Fritz in 1956. During Pastor Fritz’s ministry, the 
new church building was dedicated on May 14th, 1961, as part of the 
celebration of the congregation’s 50th anniversary. According to 
information provided by church deacon Earl Schlaman, the 1911 church was 
remodeled and the top portion removed. A west wing (35 x 64) and east 
wing (35 x 15) of brick veneer and exposed laminated wood beams were 
added to complete the new church complex at a total cost of $113,000. 
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Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Tracy & Plumer. 


Pastor Fritz was followed by Rev. Robert Kaiser (1962), Rev. Elroy 
Dietrich (1967), and Rev. Mark Wilms (1986). Pastor Eric Markovich has 
served the congregation since 1990. The church was extensively remodeled 
in 1994 with a new handicapped-accessible entrance and other additions 
that were dedicated at a special service on September 18, 1994. Many 
members, including R. Timbrook, Suzanne Kowalka, Richard Guest, Paul 
Schulz, Dick St. Julian, William Kleppinger, Ed Pavuk, Bob Hirzel (Sr. & 
Jr.), along with Pastor Markovich, played an important role in this project. 
Bethlehem Lutheran, with its fine facility in Cottonwood, has long been an 
important part of the East Side community. 


EAST TOLEDO BAPTIST BEGAN AS A UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH ON EAST BROADWAY 


The landmark stone church at the corner of East Broadway and 
Navarre, the home of East Toledo Baptist, was built by the United Brethren 
in Christ in 1912, which had an earlier church at Nevada & East Broadway 
that the congregation built in 30 days in January 1902. The cornerstone 
of the new building lists the trustees of the congregation at that time: J.E. 
Alheim, E.F. Snyder, V.E. Flegle, J.W. Brown, and C.F. Endsley. 
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The pastor when the church was built was Rev. C.N. Crabbs, who 
also started the United Brethren mission that later became Oakdale 
Methodist Church. The stone house next door at 807 East Broadway dates 
to 1905 and is called the Prentice Memorial Parsonage, probably named for 
Mr. A. Prentice who helped start the earliest Methodist mission ’’classes 
in Oregon Township as early as the 1840s. 

The East Toledo Baptist Church began as a mission of South Toledo 
Baptist on December 7, 1955. The first services were held in a building at 
840 East Broadway known as the East Toledo Club. Rev. Winfrey Durrett 
was called to be the first pastor, a position he accepted without promise 
of a salary. The mission grew under his leadership, and in 1958 Rev. 
Donald B. Lam became the first full-time pastor. At this time worship 
services were in the former Toledo Brethren Church at 1117 Woodville 
Road, until the congregation purchased the United Brethren Church on 
East Broadway in May of 1960. 

The congregation grew rapidly in its beautiful new building. Rev. 
Lam was followed by Rev. T.A. Benefield in 1965, who purchased additional 
property, added a parking lot, and built the large educational building 
between the Prentice Parsonage and the old Eastwood Theater. During 
Rev. Benefield’s (Brother Benny’s) ministry, the church grew to over 700 
members, and the educational building was named in his honor when he 
resigned in 1981. 



East Toledo Baptist Church, East Broadway & Navarre, Built in 1912. 
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John L. LaPrarie was called to be the first full-time Minister of Music 
and Education in September 1972, replacing George Crosby. Brother 
LaPrarie left in 1976, but returned two years later and has remained at 
East Toledo Baptist since that time. In 1985, the congregation was able to 
purchase handbells for its adult and youth choirs. 

Rev. James A. Rich, the current pastor, was called to East Toledo 
Baptist in 1981, and a Director of Evangelism and Outreach, Carl Balduff, 
joined the staff in 1982. Since Pastor Rich came, the congregation has 
grown to over 800 members and has sponsored several new missions. East 
Toledo Baptist not only has a beautiful stone building, but also has a 
strong ministry to the people of the East Side. 


DIVINITY LUTHERAN BEGAN IN IRONVILLE IN 1913 


Divinity Lutheran Church did not want to leave its neighborhood, 
but its neighborhood was taken away from the congregation. For nearly 
fifty years the church served the working-class community of Ironville 
before the area was completely leveled for "urban renewal" that has yet 
to happen. 



Old Divinity Lutheran, Clarence & Case Streets, Ironville, Built 1914. 
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The church was organized June 12, 1913, in quarters at the corner 
of Front Street and Millard Avenue. The new congregation soon had 
enough members to build a brick church at Clarence & Case Streets, which 
was dedicated January 11, 1914. Workers in the nearby steel mills and 
casting plants from which Ironville got its name made up the heart of the 
congregation. Some of the pastors who served Divinity during the years 
in Ironville were Rev. R.H. Benting, Rev. M. Geiken, Rev. K.J. Bishop, Rev. 
Frederick Lambertus, Rev. John B. Spielman, and Rev. R.L. Lubold. 

Ironville was a friendly, close-knit community, and Divinity Lutheran 
was one of the main gathering places. But in the early 1960s, city leaders 
decided to ’’relocate” the entire neighborhood to make room for more 
industry and the growing Port Authority. The city thought the 
neighborhood, hemmed in by the Gulf Refinery, Unitcast, Pure and Sinclair 
Oil tank farms, the Toledo Terminal Railroad yards, Edison property, and 
the Port would only decline in the future. So 75 acres were ’’cleared,” and 
Ironville’s 250 houses, Irving Elementary School, Methodist Church, and 
Divinity Lutheran all met the wrecking ball. 





KHiil 


New Divinity Lutheran, Wynn & Pickle Roads, Dedicated May 28, 1967. 


Loyal members of the congregation continued to worship as a mission 
group at Dunberger American Legion Post on Pickle Road, about eight miles 
away. Arnold Yohnke, one of those dedicated members, was quoted in a 
Blade article by John Grigsby as saying, ”It was tough sledding, and we 
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nearly went broke several times." The money the city gave the 
congregation for its building was only about one-fifth what was needed to 
build a new church. 

Funds were slowly raised, however, and on May 28, 1967, members 
of the congregation dedicated their new $113,000 church at Wynn & Pickle 
Roads. The cornerstone of the old church was incorporated in the new 
building. Development in the area did not happen as soon as anticipated, 
but the congregation continued to hold its own. Rev. Dennis Fakes served 
as pastor during the 1980s, and in the 1990s Rev. Julie Beitelschees has 
been the pastor of the congregation. 

In 1988, Divinity had its 75th anniversary, and a few years later 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of the new church by adding a tower to 
hold the original bell from the church in Ironville. A congregation whose 
neighborhood was taken away has continued to survive and serve in a new 
location. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS WAS A MISSION CHURCH ON IDAHO & WHITE IN 1915 


In 1915, Father Francis Keyes was appointed by Bishop Schrembs to 
establish a new Catholic parish in East Toledo. Unlike other parishes with 
well-defined ethnic origins, St. Thomas Aquinas began as an American 
melting-pot of all different nationalities who arrived in the early 1900s to 
work in the glass factories, railroads, shipyards, refineries, and other 
rapidly-growing East Side industries. 

Nineteen families of the new parish celebrated mass for the first 
time on April 11, 1915, strangely enough in a vacant saloon (now Roby’s) 
on the southeast corner of East Broadway and Nevada. Soon, however, 
ground was broken on August 5th for a new church on Idaho Street at 
White, and the stucco building was dedicated December 5, 1915. Connie 
Schwartz, a fourth-generation member, recalled that her great¬ 
grandmother Lux who lived nearby donated ferns and wicker chairs that 
were used in the first services. 

With Father Keyes’ leadership a school was started in the fall of 
1915 in a two-room portable building with 130 students from grades 1 to 
6 taught by the Sisters of Mercy. In 1916 a 7th grade was added, and an 
8th grade in 1918. Father Keyes was followed by Father Tobin, under 
whose leadership the new St. Thomas Aquinas School, staffed by Ursuline 
Nuns, was opened and dedicated on September 7, 1924. Built in the 
Spanish Renaissance style with fine decorative stonework, the school is one 
of the most beautiful public buildings on the East Side. A separate 
auditorium-gymnasium was also built at the same time. The school was 
renovated in 1945, and enrollment continued to grow. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas School, Idaho & Raymer, Opened Sept. 7, 1924. 


When Father Edmund Connolly arrived at St. Thomas Aquinas in 1930 
during the Great Depression, many of the parish’s 700 families were out of 
work. In 1932-33, a soup kitchen was set up in the school basement, and 
area farmers and other charities provided food for needy students. 
Masses were said in the school to save on fuel costs. In 1935, it was 
recorded that confessions were heard in six different languages, showing 
the parish truly served the needs of many cultures. 

Father Matthew Smith came to St. Thomas in 1935, followed by Father 
James Hebbeler in 1938. Father Hebbeler immediately began visiting every 
one of the parish’s 700 homes, and by 1940, when the struggles of the 
Depression were ending, was able to make many improvements to the 
church and install a new organ. Over 400 young people from the parish 
fought in World War II, including twelve who lost their lives. 

By 1948, the parish had grown to about one thousand families. In 
1955, Father Joseph Myers succeeded the beloved Father Hebbeler with 
orders to build a new church. The old church was very popular, but could 
no longer accommodate the large congregation, even with six masses on 
Sunday. The beautiful modern church of brick and glass and stone with 
its tile roof and curving buttresses was dedicated on the site of the old 
church on March 4, 1958. 

Father Myers also led the parish through the changes brought by 
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Vatican II, introducing English masses, lay lectors, and Eucharistic 
ministers. When he reached the mandatory retirement age of 75 in 1971, 
Father Myers was succeeded by Father Raymond Sheperd, who was known 
for his musical abilities. Dan Meyer, the music director, worked with him 
to plan a variety of worship liturgies. Father Al Ceranowski came in 1980 
and made changes in the church’s decor and also led ecumenical efforts in 
the community. 



St. Thomas Aquinas Catholic Church, Idaho & White, Dedicated in 1958. 


Over the years, beginning in the 1920s, St. Thomas has had many 
Associate Pastors, often several at one time, who have added significantly 
to the life of the parish. The former rectory at 660 Raymer, still owned by 
the church, was very crowded in those days, so that the young Associates 
were given the privilege of sleeping in the ’’penthouse," as the attic was 
known. One of the Associates was very tall, and it is said that on warm 
summer nights he would sleep with his feet extended out the window. 

The school had also continued to grow and serve the community over 
the years, and in 1958 four new classrooms became available in the new 
church basement. Enrollment reached a high of 679 students in 1962. 
When the school had its 75th anniversary in 1990, Mary Ann VonVille was 
the school principal and her staff included Jean Geddes, Teri Veres, and 
Marilyn Coehrs. The current principal is Joanne Allan, who had been a 
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teacher in the school for many years. Other long-tenured teachers who 
have taught at St. Thomas Aquinas have been Mary Kronoviter (who taught 
30 years), Jean Rossler, Deborah Jaziorowski, Anita Troutner, Kathy 
Brownfield, Debra Grosjean, Donna Tong, Anne Dorgan, and Carol Perry. 

In 1990, Father Anthony Gallagher, who had arrived the year before, 
led the parish in the celebration of its 75th anniversary. During his 
ministry at St. Thomas, Father Gallagher had the assistance of Associate 
Pastor Dick Notter, Sister Francis, Sister Damian, Religious Director 
Suzanne Mellon, Deacon Bill Lochotzki, and Liturgy Director Dan Meyer. 

Recently, Father John Blaser has succeeded Father Gallagher as 
pastor of the parish, and the current parish staff consists of several 
dedicated members including Carol Basinger, Connie Schwartz, Clara Yantz, 
and Carl Braham. St. Thomas Aquinas, with its beautiful church and 
school, still ministers to the wide range of people who make up the diverse 
ethnic heritage of the East Side, just as when the parish began over 
eighty years ago. 


ST. GEORGE BULGARIAN ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL 


Even some long-time East Siders are not aware of the little church 
with the long name tucked back on Oswald Street near Front. A part of 
the Orthodox Church in America* St. George was chartered in the 1930s 
as the only Slavic Orthodox parish in Toledo. 

A large Bulgarian community has lived in East Toledo since before 
the turn of the century, especially around the Front & Main area where 
businesses like Pete Popoff’s restaurant flourished. A small, non-political 
segment of this community, not more than 15 families, formed the church. 
They originally met in the rectory at 137 Oswald Street before the church 
was built in 1953. 

The building is of mission-style Romanesque rather than traditional 
Byzantine architecture. The organizing pastor was Father Kyrill Youchev, 
now an Archbishop, who was followed by Father Stefan Mitov (1964-1971) 
and Father Venseslav Dimitroff (1975-1995). Father Raphael Biernacki is 
the current pastor of St. George, serving the 27 families of the beautiful 
little Bulgarian Orthodox Cathedral on Oswald Street. 
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St. George Bulgarian Orthodox Cathedral, Oswald St., Built 1953. 


St. Michael’s Byzantine, Now Zion Hill Baptist, Valentine & Ann Streets. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S BYZANTINE NOW ZION HILL BAPTIST IN BIRMINGHAM 


The fine red-brick building on the corner of Valentine & Ann has 
been the home of two long-time Birmingham congregations. St. Michael’s 
Greek Hungarian Catholic congregation built the church in 1915, and 
worshipped there for over seventy years. Some of the pastors who served 
the congregation have been Rev. Ernest I. Suba, Rev. Valentine Orosz, Rev. 
Nicholas Szabo, Rev. B. Paytas, Rev. Simon Galvach, Rev. Victor Herberth, 
Rev. Stanley Bartkus, and Rev. Jim Kubajak the current pastor. 

By the late 1980s, the congregation now officially called St. Michael’s 
Catholic Church of the Byzantine Rite had built a beautiful new building 
out Navarre Avenue in Oregon near Pearson Park. For a while the 
congregation held services in both buildings, but a few years ago sold the 
church in Birmingham to the Zion Hill Baptist congregation. 

Zion Hill Baptist has also had a long history in Birmingham, when 
they moved from Wilcox Street and began worshipping at 2136 Woodford in 
the early 1950s. Some pastors of that congregation include Rev. Grady H. 
Martin, Rev. Isaac Hayestark, Rev. Jasper Wiggins, and the present pastor 
Rev. Jairus Everett. The church continues to be a well-maintained land¬ 
mark in the Birmingham community. 


OLD FASHIONED MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH, 515 EUCLID AVENUE 


One of the best examples of the International Style of modern church 
architecture survives on Euclid Avenue near Sixth Street. The plain 
horizontal lines and smooth white stucco over brick surface were a popular 
modernization of the prairie styles stemming from Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
designs at the turn of the century. 

Originally built as the Church of the Open Bible in 1945, the 
interesting modern building was the home of that congregation until about 
1970. Rev. Leonard Welshons was pastor at the Church of the Open Bible 
during the 1950s, and Rev. Weldon E. Davis was pastor in the 1960s. 

By 1973, the Old Fashioned Missionary Baptist congregation had 
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moved from Superior Street and begun worshipping in the building, and 
their pastor was Rev. George Peace. Rev. Robert Jones also served the 
congregation, and Rev. Jeff Monhollen is the most recent pastor in the 
interesting building on Euclid Avenue. 



Old Fashioned Missionary Baptist, International Style Church Built in 1945. 


* * * 


All these and several other smaller and more recent churches have 
flourished on the East Side and served the community well. Birmingham 
Congregational Church (1892-1922) was organized and met at 210 Paine 
Avenue with Robert Quaife as its first pastor. Also, Ironville Methodist, at 
Lee and Jessie Streets, dates back to the late 1800s, and in 1905 its pastor 
was Rev. J.R. Colgan. Its building disappeared when Ironville was 
destroyed in the 1960s. 

Some congregations have made use of other East Side buildings. A 
Pentecostal Church long inhabited the old East Auditorium Theater on Main 
Street near Sixth, and the Upper Room Tabernacle congregation meets in 
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the former Ohio Bell building at 1123 Navarre Avenue. For many years a 
Christian Scientist congregation occupied the former D.H. James home at 
Arden Place and Nevada, and Cornerstone East now holds services in the 
Eastwood Theater. Several other churches, like the Church of the Living 
Epistles in an interesting building at 1302 Kelsey, minister to the people 
of East Toledo. 

Our city has been called Holy Toledo because of its many churches, 
and the East Side has had more than its share of fine congregations. 
Perhaps a marker should be placed after all on the site of that old log 
church where Ezra Howland’s first church started nearly 150 years ago. 


* 



Church of the Living Epistles, 1302 Kelsey. 
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Old-World Hungarian Brick Cottages with Arched Porches, Whittemore Street, 
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WHERE EAST SIDE HISTORY LIVES 
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Historic Houses 
of 

East 

Toledo 


* - * 


A TEXTBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE CAN BE FOUND ON THE EAST SIDE 


Most of the houses ever built in East Toledo are still standing. This 
fine original housing stock, which includes a large variety of styles from 
early farm houses to high Victorian and popular 20th century designs, 
truly is like a textbook of architecture. A walk around the older East Side 
neighborhoods is a walk back through history. 

This is one reason that four areas of East Toledo are being 
considered for historic designation on the list of the National Register of 
Historic Places. The four areas under consideration are the Birmingham 
district for its ethnic neighborhood settled in the 1890s, the East Toledo 
district from Waite High School to the streets beyond Starr and East 
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Broadway for the 19th century homes begun as early as 1840, the Yondota 
district roughly from Oak and Greenwood to Starr and White for its blend 
of workers’ cottages, farm houses, and fine old Queen Annes and other 
Victorian homes, and the Spring Grove district for its distinctive pre-cast 
concrete houses. 



Pre-cast Concrete Row House at Fourth & Steadman, Built in 1907. 


The earliest farmhouses were often built close to the river, but some 
can still be found in neighborhoods that developed much later. During the 
boom years of the 1880s and 1890s, the merchants, industrialists, and 
professionals who originally built simple frame houses on Front, Oak, and 
lower Euclid Avenue (then called Cherry Street) built larger houses up in 
the Starr Avenue area after they became more prosperous. A significant 
Victorian enclave developed in the Starr-Euclid neighborhood and along 
Arden Place, St. Louis, and other streets in that area. Because the East 
Side always grew as neighborhoods rather than a planned community, an 
imposing Queen Anne often sits next to a modest workers’ cottage. 

The Queen Anne was the most popular design of the late Victorian 
period, with most of them being built on the East Side from the late 1880s 
to the turn of the century. The Queen Anne style is distinctive for its 
cross-gabled hipped roof, and some of the best examples mentioned in this 
book are the B. R. Baker home on Parker near Starr Avenue, the William 
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Tucker home on Arden Place (with a fine turret, but unfortunately covered 
with siding), the Bihl house (complete with carriage house behind) at St. 
Louis and Greenwood, and the huge Wolf mansion at Greenwood and Arden 
Place which has features of the transition to 20th century styles. 

The East Side also has several fine Neo-classical houses with their 
characteristic imposing two-story front pillars. For example, there is the 
former Eggleston-Meinert Funeral Home on Main Street with its particularly 
fine classical facade, the Randolph house, the Dr. Moore house, and a house 
at 143-5 Essex Street that also has an exceptional pillared facade. 

Farm houses often sit nestled among much later dwellings, like the 
very early home at 411 Platt Street. A brick farm house of 1870 or earlier 
at 1522 East Broadway can be found behind a newer home. Houses left 
sitting behind later houses, which in other neighborhoods would not have 
survived, are an interesting East Side feature (such as at 463 Fourth, 440 
Arden, 464 Sixth, and 1216 Greenwood). Other early farm houses in later 



Early Farm House at 451 Fifth Street. 


developments include the 1877 home at 814 Willow, the Skahill-Buck farm 
house at 847 McKinley, the 1877 Bristow home (owned by Becky Brown) at 
2044 Hurd, and the original Butler-Combs home at 915 Butler Street. 
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A particularly charming aspect of East Side architecture is the 
number of quaint Folk Victorian houses with their extensive spindle-work, 
fretwork, and other early craftsman details. Two excellent examples are 
at 660 Platt Street and 1104 Greenwood. The home on Greenwood discussed 
in this book was built by a carpenter named Rohner, and its original fine 
details from the early 1870s have been well preserved. 

There are many other interesting examples of architecturally fine 
homes. The Birmingham area has some unique brick homes with double- 
arched porches, a design probably brought from the old world. The 
distinctive pre-cast concrete houses of the Spring Grove and Greenwood 
area were also made into row houses, such as the one at Fourth and 
Steadman and two others on Potter Street. Craftsman homes can be found 
at 447 Arden and 721 East Broadway. The Resting house on East Broadway 
at Mott is an outstanding example of Richardson Romanesque, and also has 
probably the largest carriage house on the East Side. These homes and 
many others show that history lives on almost every East Side street. 


THE RANDOLPH HOUSE, CLASSICAL HOME AT 475 SIXTH STREET 


Built in 1922 by Dr. Ingraham from Curtice, Ohio, at the corner of 
Sixth and Euclid, the Randolph House is one of East Toledo’s finest 
classical-style homes. It has the symmetrical facade of the Colonial Revival 
design with the accompanying classical rooflines and pedimented entryway 
surrounded by Doric columns. The fan-light over the door shows an 18th 
century Adam influence common in Georgian and Federal architecture. 

By 1925 the home was owned by Mr. & Mrs. Henry Sandrock, who 
lived there for seventeen years. Mrs. Sandrock was the daughter of Dr. 
Ingraham. Long-time East Siders remember that from the 1930s to the 
1950s the basement with its separate entrance was used as an office by Dr. 
Martin Lorenzen, whom Dr. Ingraham had helped through medical school. 

Don and Kay Randolph bought the house in 1942 and the family has 
lived there ever since. In those years there have been many changes on 
the East Side, but the Randolph house has kept its classical integrity and 
remains an outstanding example of the many fine homes in East Toledo. 


THE ELIJAH WOODRUFF HOUSE ONCE STOOD ON GARFIELD PLACE 


The Woodruff House, destroyed by a fire in 1993, is the only house 
highlighted here that is no longer standing, included because of its 
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Randolph House, 475 Sixth Street. 



Elijah Woodruff House, 1852-1993, Once on Underground Railroad 
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historical significance. Built in 1852 of two-story vertical boards, it was 
an outstanding Greek home with Neo-classical pillars. The house and its 
builder both have an interesting history. 

Elijah Woodruff came to the East Side in 1837, long before it became 
part of Toledo. During his long career he was a farmer, businessman, land 
developer, postmaster, ferryboat operator, and patriarchal figure who lived 
to the age of 102. A photograph survives (included in East Side Story ) of 
Mr. Woodruff sitting in the backyard of his home, probably on his 100th 
birthday in 1902. 

The house was only two years old when the great cholera epidemic 
of 1854 broke out. Mr. Woodruff survived that long summer which claimed 
the lives of over one-third of the people living in what is now East Toledo. 
Indians once slept in the living room of the house on cold winter nights 
while their ponies shivered outside. Also, runaway slaves once hid at the 
Woodruff House during their desperate flight to freedom in Canada on the 
Underground Railroad. 

Originally, the Woodruff House stood at the corner of Starr and 
Euclid (where Euclid Avenue Methodist Church is now located), but around 
the turn of the century it was moved to the site at 12 Garfield Place 
behind the Professional Building, which would be an appropriate place for 
an Elijah Woodruff memorial garden. 


THE BIHL HOUSE: VICTORIAN LIFE-STYLE AT ST. LOUIS & GREENWOOD 


The Bihl House, built in 1902 at 455 St. Louis on the corner of 
Greenwood, at a time many prosperous East Siders were building fine 
homes in the Victorian neighborhood at the top of Euclid Avenue, is one of 
the finest examples of free-classic Queen Anne design on the East Side. 
It had been preserved by remaining in the family of its builder, Joseph 
Bihl, for nearly 90 years. 

The house has the cross-gabled hipped roof distinctive of the Queen 
Anne style, including a palladian window in each gable. The corner 
windows on both the first and second floors are set at a 45-degree angle. 
A large Victorian porch circles around to the side of the house, and an 
interesting carriage house is still standing in the back yard, complete 
with a clover-window. 

Joseph Bihl, an East Side postman and land owner, and his wife 
Mary spared no expense when the house was built. The home then passed 
to their daughter Florence who lived there with her husband, Roger Scally, 
and then for fifty years as a widow until her death in 1986 at the age of 
96. Florence’s granddaughter Sue and her husband Mike Monroe then 
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Bihl House, 455 St. Louis, Built in 1902. 



Interior of Bihl House, 1995 
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owned the house for several years, maintaining its Victorian charm, before 
selling it to the author and his wife Suzi in 1991. 

A late Victorian life-style of curtain stretchers, rug beaters, buggy 
whips, formal front parlor, wooden sink and slop sink, original chandeliers, 
and gaslight outlets in the basement can still be seen. The original oak 
woodwork of the front stairway, mantelpiece, wainscoting, door frames, and 
pocket-doors between most first-floor rooms has never been painted. The 
kitchen still has its 1902 wooden sink. 

The East Toledo Historical Society has a library in the home and 
holds a carriage house sale there every summer. 


THE E. J. SMITH HOMESTEAD ON STARR AVENUE 


E. J. Smith, the well-known East Side grocer, built a fine house at 
1208 Starr Avenue on the family homestead before the turn of the century. 
It has both Classical and late Victorian details. 



E. J. Smith Homestead in the 1200 Block of Starr Avenue. 
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Classical pediments can be found above the front doors, and the 
third-floor front gable has a large Palladian window. But a late-Victorian 
influence can also be seen in the window groupings and the cross-gabled 
roof. Although not a pure style, the house is substantial and has been 
well maintained. 

E. J. Smith opened his first store in 1889, and three years later he 
moved to the familiar location at 918 Starr Avenue where the store 
remained in business over 85 years. After Mr. Smith’s death in 1959, the 
store was operated by his son Harold and grandson Richard until about 
1980 when it was torn down to make a parking lot. 

The Smith home is one of three houses built on the family property. 
Next door is another fine home, and next to that is the apartment building 
named for Mr. Smith’s son, Carlyle. Behind the three houses stand eleven 
connected garages where the E. J. Smith delivery trucks that once roamed 
the East Side were kept. 


THE L. E. FLORY HOUSE AT 618 EUCLID 


Constructed in 1907 at 618 Euclid, the L. E. Flory house is typical 
of the many large homes built at that time by East Toledo’s prosperous 
merchants. The eclectic home has the hipped-roof of the late Victorian era, 
but also a classical porch with pillars and wide, flat rooflines of the later 
prairie style. 

In 1886, Mr. Flory opened a dry goods and men’s clothing store at 
Front and Main in partnership with B. R. Baker. Two years later they 
moved across the street into the Weber Block, built that year by John & 
Gustave Weber, as the main tenants. Mr. Baker moved to Summit Street in 
1894, but Mr. Flory remained in the Weber Block for over twenty years 
until he relocated to 116 Main Street. 

Altogether, Mr. Flory was in business on the East Side for nearly 60 
years. As late as the 1940s, when he was 80 years old, he would walk from 
his home on Euclid Avenue to his store every day. Mr. Flory was also a 
strong advocate for the development of Ravine Park, and was an honored 
member of the Elks and the Ford Post, G.A.R. He died in 1948 and the age 
of 88. 


His house is located in the hilltop area around Starr and Euclid 
where other merchants such as the Metzgers, Scheets, and Plumeys built 
fine homes. In later years, the Flory home was well maintained by owners 
like Homer Nightingale, Virginia Yoos, and the Haddad family. 
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L. E. Flory Home, 618 Euclid. 


THE HOLLERBACH HOUSE: "STONE" HOUSE AT 294 PARKER 


Built just after the turn of the century in 1902 on the northwest 
corner of Parker & Kelsey, the Hollerbach house is one of the distinctive 
"stone" houses well known on the East Side. Between about 1900 and 1917 
the firm of Breymann and O’Neill built dozens of these pre-cast concrete 
homes, especially in the Spring Grove and Greenwood area. Row apart¬ 
ments were also constructed of the same material on Fourth Street and on 
Potter. 


"Stone" houses were usually limited to one of two designs: the four¬ 
square style with a hipped roof and flattened front dormer, or (like this 
house) a temple-homestead design with a large front gable divided 
horizontally above the windows and with other gables at the side. The 
stone porch was enclosed later. Hundreds of houses were built in these 
styles when the East Side was growing rapidly during the early 1900s. 

Herman Hollerbach brought his family to Toledo from Alsace-Lorraine. 
One of his daughters was Odile, nicknamed Dale, who wrote Weddings in the 
Family , The Unmarried Sisters , and over twenty childrens’ books, including 
Walk a Narrow Bridge which won an Ohioana Award. Written under her 
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The Hollerbach-Dale Fife Home, 294 Parker at Kelsey. 


married name of Dale Fife, the books describe growing up in Sacred Heart 
Parish, the "Hollow" (Ravine), VonEwegen’s Drug Store, Birmingham, and 
many other East Side locations. Mrs. Fife, now in her 90s, lives in San 
Mateo, California, but her well-preserved family home remains a fine 
example of an East Side "stone" house. 


THE LOUIS MONTVILLE HOUSE: 440 FIRST STREET 


Before 1873, a 20-foot high bluff stood at the edge of the river at 
what is now the corner of Front & Main. The man who graded Main Street 
(called Bridge Street until 1894) was an early East Side contractor named 
Louis Montville. The dirt removed from the riverbank was used by Mr. 
Montville to fill in the swale, or shallow ravine, that ran across Main Street 
where the Foodtown Plaza is today. By 1877, the new street had replaced 
Front and Euclid as the most fashionable business address on the East 
Side. 


As early as 1870, Mr. Montville built this L-shaped, front-gabled 
home. The wood-frame house with its low pitched roof is typical of many 
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The Louis Montville House, 440 First Street, Built as Early as 1860s. 


early homes built in this area. The only signs of Mr. Montville’s prosperity 
are the brick front porch and Italianate window hoods on the second floor. 
A parlor was added beside the porch at a later time. 

Mr. Montville died of a stroke while riding a streetcar in 1907. He 
was once one of the largest land-holders on the East Side and built the 
Montville Block which stood at First & Main until it burned in 1975. The 
Montville Block was the home of Barrett’s Shoe Store, one of the East 
Side’s best-known businesses. Now only his home, located at 440 First 
Street, is all that remains of this important East Toledo developer. 


THE WILLIAM TUCKER HOUSE: QUEEN ANNE AT 516 ARDEN PLACE 


William H. Tucker was one of East Toledo’s great boosters. A lawyer 
who studied at both Yale and Cornell, Mr. Tucker came to Toledo in 1874. 
In his Main Street law offices, the plans for many well-known East Side 
landmarks and institutions were first made. 

Mr. Tucker founded the East Side Commercial Club, he was on the 
school board when East Side Central was built, he promoted bond issues 
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for paved roads and sewers on the East Side, and he was instrumental in 
having Waite High School located in East Toledo. In addition, he was 
Postmaster of Toledo for 16 years, and also president of the board of 
trustees of The University of Toledo. 

On April 10, 1884, he married Harriet VanGorder, and soon afterward 
(in 1887) built this imposing home on Arden Place near the VanGorder 
residence. Although siding now covers the intricate Victorian fretwork, 
the house still retains its 19th century character. Several gables 
surround the prominent high-pitched front turret. The size of the house 



The Tucker Home, 516 Arden Place, Built in 1887. 


could easily accommodate the Tucker’s six children, as could the front 
veranda. The side carriage-port is also reminiscent of horse and buggy 
days. 


Inside are two beautiful fireplaces, one imported from Spain. In 
later years, the large home was used as a funeral parlor and has since 
been converted into a duplex, but it remains an important architectural 
reminder of one of East Toledo’s most prominent families. 
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THE BECKWITH HOUSE: 706-710 MAIN STREET 


The Beckwith house is one of the most interesting homes in East 
Toledo. Built of red brick on Main Street near the corner of Starr Avenue 
about 1892, the imposing house now contains four apartments. It was 
originally built as a double house and the only access from one side to the 
other is through the attic. 

Many details remain from the home’s late-Victorian days. There are 
shingles in each of the wide gables, and also below the second-story sun 
porch. The pediments above the pillared side porches retain their scroll¬ 
work, and the brick sidewalks still remain. The chimney is also late 
Victorian, and there is a cistern in the attic to catch rain water. In 
addition, in the gables at the four compass points, gargoyles still stand 
guard, two male and two female. 



Beckwith House, Main near Starr, in 1993. 
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This fine home was built by the father and son doctors who served 
East Side patients from their office next door. Seth Beckwith, who built 
the home, came to East Toledo in 1880. He practiced for 30 years until his 
death in 1909 at the age of 55. He was one of the first doctors to use X- 
rays. His son, Horace, continued the practice for many more years at the 
same location. 



View of Beckwith Home & Office, Looking West on Starr from Main about 1900. 


The office around the corner on Starr Avenue was torn down a few 
years ago when the tire store expanded, but the Beckwith house still 
stands at 706-710 Main Street, and remains one of the area’s fine Victorian 
homes. 


THE GRANT MURRAY HOUSE: 603 EUCLID AVENUE 


Of early 20th-century Dutch Revival design, the Grant Murray house 
is interesting for its cross-gabled gambrel roofline. The front gable is 
shingled and has an unusual half-circle window, and the second-story 
front windows have Gothic tracery in their upper panes. Doric pillars 
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The Grant Murray House at 603 Euclid Avenue. 


support the porch roof, and there are bow-windows at the front and side 
of the house. 

Grant Murray was an avid booster of athletics on the East Side. 
Born in Illinois, he came to Toledo in 1903, and worked his entire career 
as a claims agent for the New York Central Railroad. He served for 24 
years on the Board of Education, and during that time promoted sports in 
all the area schools. 

He was instrumental in getting funding for new athletic facilities at 
Scott, Libbey, and Waite. Because of his efforts, the Waite Field House was 
named in his honor in 1972. 

Many former Waite students remember talking with him by the large 
tree with the red, white, and blue stripes that stood in his front yard. He 
always had time for young people, and spent most of his spare time 
serving their interests. His wife Frances died in 1960, and Mr. Murray 
passed away in 1975 at the age of 84. His home, though, at 603 Euclid 
remains as a reminder of this man who did so much for young people on 
the East Side. 
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THE D. H. JAMES HOUSE: 554 ARDEN PLACE AT NEVADA 


Captain D. H. James, a young lawyer who came to the East Side in 
1891, was an influential and enthusiastic supporter of many community 
projects. He incorporated many East Side businesses, he secured bond 
issues for building the new Raymer and Franklin schools in 1924, he raised 
money for sewers for the Mott Avenue district, and he had the idea to 
build the old Waite Stadium in the bowl. 

His law offices, which served as the draft board during World War 
I, were located at 211 Main Street until 1916 when he moved to 218 Main. 
For a time he was a partner with his friend William Tucker, another 
influential East Sider. James lived at 418 Starr Avenue until moving into 
his large new residence at 554 Arden Place in 1912. 



D. H. James Home, Later a Christian Scientist Church, 554 Arden Place. 
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His home, which is at the corner of Nevada, is an imposing brick 
four-square, a design popular just after the turn of the century. It has 
a large, shingled front gable and flattened side dormers. Detailed art- 
glass remains in some of the small windows, and a brick porch crosses the 
whole front of the house. 

D. H. James’ widow, Carrie, lived in the house for several years after 
his death in 1927. Then, about the time of World War II, the Third Church 
of Christ Scientist bought the house and used it as a church for over 
forty years, as the gothic porch enclosures indicate. Few remember D.H. 
James today, but this fine home was once owned by one of the East Side’s 
greatest promoters. 


THE WOLF HOUSE: 505 ARDEN PLACE AT GREENWOOD 


One of the largest houses on the East Side was built at the corner 
of Arden Place and Greenwood by Martin V. Wolf, who owned a prosperous 
hardware store on Main Street in the early years of the 20th century. 



The Wolf Mansion, 505 Arden Place at Greenwood, Built in 1902. 
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In 1892, Mr. Wolf is listed as a "laborer" living on Frederick Street. 
But around the turn of the century he opened his store at Main and First 
Street in the Montville Block, and built his 4,000 square foot home at 505 
Arden Place in 1902. Harry Garbe, an employee of Mr. Wolf, opened his own 
hardware store on Euclid at First Street a few years later. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wolf died fairly young, having lived in his house 
less than fifteen years. Lena, his widow, remained there until 1933. After 
her death, the house changed hands and was owned by Henry Dehring for 
many years until 1965, and then for the next twenty years by Andrew F. 
Bires. Recently the huge house had fallen on hard times, but Brad Keller, 
the current owner, is working to restore it to its former grandeur. 

The eclectic home with classical detailing has shingled gables, 
palladian windows, triple-columned porch supports, a two-story side bay, 
rounded and decorative windows, finials on the roof, and many other 
interesting architectural features. The second-story of the front porch 
was added later. The Wolf house is an excellent example of the fine 
merchant homes built in this Victorian area of East Toledo a hundred years 
ago. 


THE WICKENDEN-KLAG HOUSE, STARR AVENUE AT ARDEN PLACE 


Thomas Rogers Wickenden (1853-1924) built this large Queen Anne 
home in 1886 at 602 Starr Avenue on the corner of Arden Place (then still 
called Sixth Street). He and his wife Ida Consaul raised eight children in 
the house, all of whom made important contributions to the East Side. 
Thomas, who came to America from England at the age of 17, worked first 
for the Smith Bridge Company and later became a civil engineer. One son, 
William, went to MIT and became president of Case Western Reserve 
University. 

The builder of the house was Samuel Jarrett, a relative of Mrs. 
Wickenden. Though it has since been shingled, the house still reflects the 
care and detail that went into building it. The high hipped-roof has 
gables on three sides. There are porches and bow-windows on two sides 
of the house. Italianate brackets can be found under the second-story 
eaves and above the bow-windows. Originally the house had no bathroom, 
but it did have a barn. 

Lottie, the oldest daughter, recalls that when the house was built 
there was a "commons" that stretched all the way to Oak Street, and from 
her upstairs window she could see the tall-masted sailing ships on the 
Maumee River and animals grazing in between. The youngest daughter, 
Dorothy, married Fred Klag, a teacher and coach at Waite, and they lived 
in the house until the 1970s when it passed out of the family. 
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The Wickenden-Klag House, Starr & Arden Place, Built in 1886. 



The Caspar Rohner House, 1104 Greenwood, Built in 1877 
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THE CASPAR ROHNER HOUSE: A FOLK-VICTORIAN AT 1104 GREENWOOD 


East Toledo is fortunate to have several folk-Victorian houses that 
were built well over 100 years ago. There is the Toth house at Mott & 
Elgin, and also the fine home at 660 Platt with its beautifully preserved 
porch. These houses and a few others have retained their original 
character and kept their fine craftsmanship intact. The Rohner house, at 
1104 Greenwood, is a particularly fine example of this folk-Victorian style. 

Built in 1877 by Caspar Rohner, a craftsman from Alsace-Lorraine 
and Civil War veteran, the house from the outside looks unchanged for all 
its nearly 120 years. The fine detail of the fretwork in the front gable and 
porch gable reflect a more patient age of home building, as do the 
hundreds of spindles both above the two-sided porch and in the railings. 
The three-bay facade is typical of the East Side’s earlier homes, and the 
shuttered windows contribute to the house’s pleasing proportions. 

Mr. Rohner, a member of the Ford Post, G.A.R., died in 1914, but his 
widow, Elizabeth, remained in the home until her death in 1930. For the 
next fifty years it was owned first by Lillie Breidt and then for a long time 
by Lawrence Murray. It is now a three-family dwelling, but everyone who 
has owned the home has maintained its Victorian charm. 


THE B. R. BAKER HOUSE: 413 PARKER NEAR STARR AVENUE 


B. R. Baker, the well-known Toledo merchant, built this fine old 
Queen Anne home at 413 Parker near Starr Avenue in 1887. It has the 
cross-gabled hipped roof of the Queen Anne period, highlighted by 
diamond windows in the shingled gables. The two-story side bow-windows 
with their dental molding continue down into the foundation brick. German 
crosses are carved into the porch pillar bases. 

The inside of the house is also rich in detail, including fireplaces in 
the dining room and parlor, french doors, and the fine original woodwork. 
The house also has a library and a servants’ stairway behind the main 
stairs. Bernard and Mary Baker (Comte) lived in the house until 1908, and 
then the Huenefeld family owned the home until the 1940s. 
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The B. R. Baker House, Built in 1887 at 413 Parker. 


B. R. Baker’s clothing store began as a partnership with his 
neighbor L. E. Flory in 1886 in the Platt Building at Front and Main (where 
McDonald’s is now located). When the Weber Block was built in 1888, Baker 
& Flory became the first tenants, until Mr. Baker opened his new store 
across the river in the familiar Summit Street location in 1894. 

Even though the Bakers moved away in 1908, they remained loyal 
to their roots and supported the East Side the rest of their lives. Their 
distinctive East Toledo home remains as an example of the fine merchant 
homes that can still be found on the East Side. 


THE JACKSON FARM HOUSE: 919 EAST BROADWAY 


One intriguing aspect of East Side houses is an occasional early 
farm house that has survived to sit in the middle of a later residential 
neighborhood. The Jackson farm house on East Broadway between Wood- 
ville Road and Madeleine Street is an example of an 1873 homestead 
surrounded by houses built at least 30 or 40 years later. 

A family picture taken in the 1880s shows the house looking just as 
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Jackson Farm House in the 1990s 
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it does today. It has the typical farm house square style with a recessed 
porch entry leading into a front parlor on the right. The wing to the left 
was probably built as a kitchen, away from the second-floor bedrooms in 
case of fire. A tall chimney still stands above that part of the house. 

A carpenter, Joseph Jackson, built the home and raised his family 
there. One member, William T. Jackson, became mayor of Toledo in the late 
1920s and was influential in getting the Anthony Wayne Bridge built as a 
Hi-Level bridge that would not need to be opened when boats passed 
underneath. Other owners of the house include the Blair, Williams, and 
Magill families. 

The old house is very plain, as most farm homes were, but it may 
have had some fretwork design that is now covered by siding. The large 
lot behind the house, however, is reminiscent of its early extensive 
farmlands. It also sits farther back from the road than its neighboring 
houses. The East Side is dotted with these surviving farm houses, which 
lend charm to the older neighborhoods. 


THE SKAHILL-BUCK HOMESTEAD ON McKINLEY AVENUE 


Another early farm house that has survived from the 1870s at 847 
McKinley (then called John Street) is the Skahill-Buck homestead. One of 
the first homes built in that whole section of the East Side, it was owned 
by Michael Skahill and then Thomas Skahill until the 1920s. 

It is of the same design as the Jackson farm house with a two-story 
main living and sleeping area and a one-story side wing with porch and 
guest entryway. The main section may be older, with a front door once 
located next to the two windows. The three bays and low-pitched roof are 
indicative of the age of the house. Franklin Buck owned the house for 
many years in the 1950s and 60s, and other owners over the years have 
been the Lyons, Robinson, Bergman, Hibbard, and Hartford families. 


THE KIRBY-MACDONALD-CRAWFORD HOME AT 814 WILLOW 


Built in 1877 when Willow Avenue was still called South Seaman 
Street and only a few farms dotted the whole area between Navarre, Earl, 
Oak, and East Broadway, this farm house is also a lone survivor among 
turn of the century homes. Owned by the Kirby family (Edward, his widow 
Catherine, and Michael) for over forty years, the house passed to Samuel 
Krauss and J.W. Hardy before it was purchased by Hugh MacDonald in the 
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The Skahill-Buck Farm House at 847 McKinley, Built in the 1870s. 



The Kirby-MacDonald-Crawford House, 814 Willow, Built 1877. 
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1930s. He and his wife Bertha lived there for about forty years, and then 
the house was owned by Paul Crawford and Marie Crawford Allan. 

The house has a two-story main section and side wing connected by 
cross-gables, resulting in two window bays on each side. The roof is 
pitched low in the typical farm house style. When these early homesteads 
were built, the East Side was still primarily farms with only a few 
businesses located near the river, and Franklin (1871) and Navarre (1877) 
were the only schools. These survivors are a visible reminder of a now 
vanished way of life. 


THE KESTING-GRADEL HOUSE ON EAST BROADWAY 


One of the most imposing homes on the East Side is the beautiful 
Joseph Resting house at 161 East Broadway on the corner of Mott. 
Formerly a brick-layer, Mr. Resting became one of East Toledo’s foremost 
builders whose accomplishments include the building of Sacred Heart’s 
outstanding stone church. The home that he built in 1897 remained in the 
Resting family (Bernard, Mary, Agnes, Frank) until the late 1940s when it 
was purchased by Norman Gradel, whose family still owns it today. 



The Resting-Gradel House, East Broadway at Mott, Built in 1897. 
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The stone house is one of the best examples of Richardson Roman¬ 
esque architecture in the city. A popular style around the turn of the 
century, it features castle-like turrets, crenelations, and battlements at 
the roofline with heavy rounded arches above the door, as can also be 
seen at Euclid Avenue Methodist Church. Vertical stone slabs hood the 
windows, which also on the first floor feature intricate tracery. The 
three-bay stone carriage house is probably the largest in East Toledo. 
The house is a true architectural gem of the East Side. 


THE HOLZSCHEITER HOUSE: 143-5 ESSEX 


Another imposing home near Waite High School is the Holzscheiter 
house on Essex Street. It has an outstanding Neo-classical facade with 
four two-story Doric pillars and partial porch with railing on the second 
floor. Also, matching pilasters are set in the front corners of the house, 
and the front triangular gable has a classic fanlight in the center. 



Holzscheiter House, 143-5 Essex, Built in 1929. 


Built by John Holzscheiter, a real estate agent, in 1929, the house 
passed to Albert and Louise Holzscheiter in the 1950s, and they owned it 
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until about 1980. It has since become a rental property, but it has 
retained its beautiful classical facade, one of the most distinctive in East 
Toledo. 


THE SZABO-UJVAGI HOME: 124 PAINE AVENUE 


Birmingham has many architecturally interesting homes, including a 
fine folk-Victorian farm house with an outstanding spindled front porch. 
An example of a later farm house with connected cross-gables and higher 
pitched roof, the home has carved verge-boards at the top of the gables 
which accent the details of the porch. A line of spindled fretwork below 
the porch roof blend with the spindles of the railing below. 



The Szabo-Ujvagi Home at 124 Paine Avenue. 


Built on Paine Avenue near Front Street in 1897, during the first 
decade of Birmingham’s Hungarian settlement, the house was owned by 
Katherine Maher, Louis Matyi, and John Takas in its early years. John 
Szabo owned it for about thirty years from mid-century until the 1970s, 
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and for about the last twenty years it has been the home of Councilman 
Peter Ujvagi and his family. 


THE KUEBBELER HOUSE ON EUCLID AVENUE 


The red-brick eclectic Kuebbeler house at 606 Euclid Avenue is one 
of the newer homes on the street, and also one of the finest. It was built 
on part of the original Metzger homestead by Dr. J.H. Smith in 1924, and 
has some interesting Tudor details in the high-pitched gables, the wooden 
entry porch, and the cross-hatch brickwork in the front gable. 



The Kuebbeler House, 606 Euclid Avenue, Built in 1924. 


Dr. Rollin Kuebbeler owned the house and had his medical practice 
in the basement during the 1940s, 50s, and 60s. He must have had a large 
practice, because many East Siders remember visiting his office there. For 
a while, during the 1970s, the home was a parsonage for St. Mark Lutheran 
and was occupied by Rev. A. Otto Baumann. After the church sold it, the 
property later declined, but is now being restored to its former beauty by 
the Byron Hoy family. 
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The Henry 0. Hamlin House, 601 Euclid. 



The Consaul House, Euclid & Greenwood, with earlier Consaul Home at Left, 
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THE HAMLIN HOUSE 


An excellent example of a Four-Square, a style popular at the turn 
of the century, is the Henry 0. Hamlin house at 601 Euclid Avenue built in 
1897. Mr. Hamlin ran the clubhouse on South Bass Island, worked as a 
travel agent, and owned a farmhouse at Euclid and Sixth as early as 1877. 
When he became a county recorder, he built the fine home that can be seen 
today. For over fifty years, beginning in the 1920s, the house was owned 
by Fred W. Buck and his wife Anna. Other brief owners were Frank Tursic 
and Mike Wood, and since the 1980s it has been the home of the Sean 
Lammie family. 

Its horizontal, low-pitched roofline and horizontal roofs of the 
dormers are typical of Four-Square (named for the four bedrooms in each 
corner of the second floor) styles. This house also has tracery in the 
dormer windows, a squared side bay, and a bow-window on the 2nd story. 


THE CONSAUL HOUSE 


Another Four-Square, but built of fieldstone, is the Frank I. Consaul 
home at 758 Euclid. Built in 1904, it is very similar to the Hamlin home. 
Mr. Consaul, a long-time councilman, lived there for over forty years. 
Other owners have been William McAllister and Paul Perry. The earlier 
Consaul home around the corner on Greenwood (at the far left of the 
photograph) has the hipped-roof of the Queen Anne style. 


THE SPANISH HOUSE: FOURTH & OSWALD 


Known simply as the "Spanish house," the beautiful stucco home at 
801 Fourth Street at Oswald is a familiar East Side landmark. The Spanish 
features are most prominent, including the red tile roof, white stucco, and 
narrow rounded windows and porch arches. The chimney and sculpted 
corners of the Oswald Street facade add to the Spanish effect. 
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Built in 1922, it was the home of Judge Charles H. Lemmon and his 
wife Dorothy until the 1930s. Other owners who preserved the house very 
well have been Charles Dresser, William Barber, Thomas Lincoln, Robert 
LaPlante, and Marilee Miller. 


THE FRENCH CHATEAU ON PLATT STREET 


Built by Louis H. House in 1939, this well-know East Side house is 
a landmark at 601 Platt Street on the corner of Sixth. Mr. House had a 
billiard and "novelties" establishment in the Davies Block at 6th & Main, 
and lived at 405 Platt until he built this fine home on the same street. In 
the 1950s, ownership passed to John S. Luda, and the house has remained 
in the Luda family. 



The Louis House-Luda House, 601 Platt Street, Built in 1939. 


The French architecture of the house is highlighted by the steep 
hipped roof that descends below the rounded tops of the second-story 
windows. The variegated brick has quoins at the corners of the house and 
the entryway. The stone border of the property sets off the house and 
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gives it a sense of unity. The small square windows, high chimney, and 
rounded front bow-window add to the French effect. 


THE HAKE HOUSE: 321 EUCLID AVENUE 


A landmark at Fourth & Euclid, the Hake house is a fine example of 
late-Victorian architecture. It has patterned verge-boards on the gables 
and over the entryway, an "M" gable on the Fourth Street side, brackets 
under the 2nd floor and porch rooflines, and a huge, sweeping porch with 
paired pillars and carved railing. 

Frank Hake, a prosperous oil-driller, built the house in 1901, and his 
wife Mary lived in the house for over thirty years after his death. In the 
1940s it became a Clegg funeral home, and later the William Conrad funeral 
parlor in the 1950s. It was also owned by Paul Munn, became the Fellow¬ 
ship Church, and is now the Paraclete Social Outreach home. The house 
also features original woodwork, several beautiful fireplaces, and a large 
ballroom covering the whole third floor. 


THE HOME OF A FORMER MAYOR AND CIVIL WAR VETERAN: 624 EUCLID 


The George Scheets house at Euclid and Starr Avenue is a late Queen 
Anne built in 1902. Although sided, it has retained its spindled porch 
railings and paired Doric columns with crosses carved in their bases. The 
house was built by County Auditor, David T. Davies, Jr., a member of the 
family who built the Davies Block at Main & Sixth. 

During the 1920s, the home was owned by George Scheets until his 
death in 1929. Capt. Scheets, who fought in the Civil War, was later the 
secretary of the Ford Post, and was responsible for keeping the excellent 
records of all the war veterans from the East Side. He also was Mayor of 
Toledo for a brief time in the mid-1880s. The Scheets family and others 
have maintained the home, including the present owner Helen Bumpus. 


THE DR. SARA DAVIES HOME: GREENWOOD & PARKER 


Dr. Sara Davies was an early pediatrician who brought literally 
thousands of East Siders into the world during fifty years of practice until 
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The Frank Hake House at Euclid & Fourth, Built in 1901. 



The George Scheets House, 624 Euclid, Built in 1902. 
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her death in 1950. In 1905, Dr. Davies moved her office from 435 East 
Broadway into the home she bought at 1025 Greenwood at the corner of 
Parker (now 474 Parker) which was built in 1892. The Queen Anne home 
is interesting for its porch with double and triple columns and for its 
gothic false-dormers around the front traditional dormer. 



The Dr. Sara Davies Home at Greenwood & Parker. 


Dr. Davies walked, rode a horse & buggy, and finally drove the first 
electric car on the East Side to visit her many patients. In an article 
about Dr. Davies, Martha Young tells of her thick journal, in which she 
recorded the names of every one of the 3,800 babies she delivered. The 
house was owned for years by Verne Heck, and now by Judith Rhodes. 


THE BARRETT HOME: 744 EUCLID AVENUE 


Most East Siders remember Barrett’s Shoe Store on Main Street, 
which was in business for over seventy years. When the family came to 
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Toledo about 1900, W.F. Barrett bought this house on Euclid Avenue, 
originally a farm house built in 1872. Over the years, the home was 
enlarged to include its distinctive round tower, Victorian porch, and front 
gable. Also of note are the window hoods in the older part of the house 
and the many different glass windows. The Raymond Dupler family owned 
the house over thirty years in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s, and it is currently 
owned by Helen Jasinski. 



The W.F. Barrett House, 744 Euclid. 


THE FLYNN HOUSE: 551 ARDEN PLACE 


Another early home that has acquired a Victorian tower and porches 
is the John E. Flynn house on Arden Place behind Martin Luther Church. 
Notable for its square tower with flattened windows and roofline, the house 
also now has a front porch and side porch with an airing-deck. 

The 19th century home was purchased at the turn of the century by 
Mr. Flynn, who had a household goods business downtown on Monroe 
Street. Remarkably, the home stayed in the Flynn family for about seventy 
years, although divided into a duplex in the 1930s. Thomas Lannon and 
George Benore have owned the home in recent years. 
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The Flynn House at 551 Arden Place near Nevada. 


DR. V. O. MOORE HOUSE AND OFFICE ON STARR AVENUE 


An example of a Neo-classical home, "stone” house, and surviving 
doctor’s office can be seen on Starr Avenue at the corner of Parker. Dr. 
Virgil 0. Moore built this home and office about 1905, where he remained 
in practice for thirty years. The large house is built of pre-cast concrete 
and has an outstanding Classical facade with two-story pillars and fan¬ 
light. Now a rental, the house was owned by the Heeren family for many 
years. After Dr. Moore, the office became a beauty parlor, Bruce Fisher 
real estate, Action investments, and now All Phase carpet cleaning. The 
classical features remain, testifying to a more gentile era on Starr Avenue. 


CORNER STORE BECOMES A HOME: 464 ST. LOUIS 


The East Side has always been a community of neighborhoods, as 
seen by the many little stores on so many street corners. Remembered as 
Tscherne’s on St. Louis & Greenwood, the 1892 building has now been made 
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Dr. Virgil 0. Moore’s Home and Office, Starr Avenue & Parker. 



Tscherne’s Grocery, Now a Home on St. Louis & Greenwood 
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into a comfortable home by Dave Geoffrion. The original character of the 
store has been retained, including the facade and the late-19th century 
brackets under the roofline. The double lot is also landscaped with a 
fountain and working water-wheel. 

William F. King lived in the building in the early 1900s and operated 
a grocery there during the World War I era. In the 1920s, F.W. Yarger ran 
a store in the building, followed by Frank E. Brown’s grocery in the 1930s. 
Carl Tscherne opened his store in the 40s and remained in business until 
the building was purchased by Mr. Geoffrion in 1977. 


THE METZGER HOUSE: 604 EUCLID AVENUE 


A true gem of the East Side is the Metzger house on Euclid Avenue 
at the corner of Sixth Street. Built in 1867, the sturdy farm house with 
its elegantly simple lines has been beautifully maintained by the members 
of the Metzger family who have lived there for nearly 130 years. Louis 



The Metzger Home, Euclid & 6th, Built in 1867. 
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Metzger, who with the Plumey family operated at Front & Main one of the 
first stores on the East Side, bought the house soon after it was built by 
his brother. 

When St. Louis Parish was established in 1871, the Metzger home was 
the meeting place for the farmers who came in from the country to attend 
services there. Also, the last Chippewa, Victoria Cadaract, was given 
lodging there when she would walk into town from near Curtice to pay her 
taxes. Louis Metzger died in 1916 at the age of 79, but the home remained 
in the family. Cyril Metzger, the grandson of Louis, is the current owner. 


THE GEORGE PEARSON HOME: 515 ST. LOUIS 


George Pearson, who wrote the East Side column in The Blade for 
over fifty years, built this fine home on St. Louis Street in 1901. It is a 
turn of the century eclectic house with a Greek Revival roofline, but simple 
porch. The comfortable but not showy house reflects the man who built 
it. Mr. Pearson came to Toledo in 1893 to write for the paper, and soon a 
special column was created so that he could report on "his beloved East 
Side." He promoted the widening of Main Street, building a Hi-Level 



The George Pearson House, Built in 1901. 
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bridge, and an East Side branch of the YMCA. In fact, he took two years 
off work to serve as its first director. Called "a one-man Chamber of 
Commerce,” he is best remembered as saving the land for the park which 
was named for him. 

After Mr. Pearson’s death in 1955, Henry VanGorder, principal of 
Franklin School, bought the house where his widow Edna still lives. 


EARLY HOUSES OF OREGON TOWNSHIP 


No listing of landmark homes east of the river would be complete 
without a brief mention of some of the beautiful farm houses built over a 
century ago in Oregon Township. Perhaps the finest Italianate on the East 
Side, the J.C. Messer home, built at 3113 Pickle Road about 1880, features 
the low-bracketed roofline and two-story side bay of the late-Victorian 
Italianate style. A farmer, Civil War veteran, and banker, Mr. Messer’s 
earlier farm house from the 1850s still stands across Pickle Road. 

The Matthew Schmidlin homestead at 1105 Coy Road remains largely 
unchanged from its drawing in the 1875 plat map of Oregon Township. The 



The J.C. Messer House on Pickle Road, Circa 1880 Italianate. 
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The Matthew Schmidlin Homestead, Coy Road, Built before 1875. 


brick farm house has the typical front gable of that style along with a 
recessed entry from a side porch. Schmidlin Road is named for the still- 
prominent family descended from Mr. Schmidlin, whose son Carl built the 
fine brick home on Navarre Avenue now occupied by Bartz-Viviano florists. 

Some other outstanding homes include the Bitter family’s brick 1890s 
Queen Anne home at 3465 Navarre Avenue, the Johlin homestead and winery 
at 3935 Corduroy built in 1870, a large grey-brick Coy home on Pickle Road 
near Coy Elementary, the 1880 brick Miller homestead on Pickle Road near 
Lallendorf, and the Josephine Fassett home on Seaman Road just west of 
Clay High School. These and many more fine homes reflect the hard work 
of the those early settlers who prospered in Oregon Township. 


* * * 

Many more interesting houses, both architecturally or historically, 
could be highlighted. For example, the Mark Winchester house at 816 
Euclid at Coney Court was once bombed in 1934 by gamblers who were 
frustrated by the well-known lawyer’s success in locking them up. Also, 
at 874 Forsythe, now owned by Linda Hersha, is the early farm cottage 
where Wilson Brown, one of the famous Andrews’ Raiders of the Civil War, 
died in 1916. But it is hoped that the houses in this book will give an idea 
of why the East Side has been called a textbook of architecture. 
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NEW LIFE FOR THE HISTORIC WEBER BLOCK 


In 1986 East Toledo’s anchor building on Main Street, the Weber 
Block, was ready to meet the wrecking ball. It had been vacant since 
Murphy’s left nearly ten years before. Paint was peeling off walls and 
ceilings, and water was coming through the roof. At that time Jeff 
Eversman approached Don Monroe of River East Development about saving 
the building. The new East Toledo Historical Society arranged tours, 
hundreds of people saw the potential of the historic building, and River 
East was able to buy it and begin restoration. 

Built in 1888, the Weber Block was over the years home to the first 
postal substation in Toledo, the Alvin Theater, various lodges, Flory’s dry 
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The Weber Block, Front & Main, Restored for Its Next 100 Years. 


goods store, an 1890s business college, the East Side YMCA, the Columbian 
Hotel, and the famous gym where Jess Willard is said to have trained for 
his title bout with Jack Dempsey at Bay View Park in 1919. The upper 
floors had been vacant since the late 1930s while Liggett’s Drug Store, 
Morris’s and finally Murphy’s occupied the first floor. 

A large birthday party was given for its centennial in 1988 as the 
first businesses were moving in. Now the ground floor is fully occupied 
with Michael’s Cafe & Catering, The Flower Peddler, a bridal shop, adicense 
bureau, the Open Season Shop, a sportswear store, and the museum cases 
of the East Toledo Historical Society. 

The second floor, which had been the starting place for many 
businesses over the years, is now a University of Toledo business 
incubator where young businesses can try their wings in a beautiful 
Victorian atmosphere. The third floor and old theater wait for development 
as a potential restaurant or party rooms. 

The splendid Victorian building with its round arches, detailed 
brickwork, and 5-color paint job almost never saw its 100th birthday, but 
now it again anchors the East Side business district along Main Street with 
its 19th century charm. The Weber Block is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 
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Postcard View of the Masonic, 4th & Main, Built in 1913. 


OTHER LANDMARK BUILDINGS ON MAIN STREET 


The earliest commercial enterprises on the East Side began in the 
late 1840s along Front Street, which at that time skirted the river. Then 
in 1853, Oak Street and Euclid Avenue (which was called Cherry Street) 
were laid out, and a bustling business district developed around that 
location. Not until the late 1860s was the area now known as Main Street 
even platted. At Front and Main was a high hump-backed mound, and a 
large ravine, or swale, cut through the area where the Foodtown Plaza is 
today. The name "Main Street" finally appeared in 1894, asphalt paving 
began in 1912, the viaduct was constructed in 1927, and the street was 
widened in 1929 when the buildings were moved back fifteen feet. The 
streetcar tracks disappeared soon after the last car ran in 1939. 

Some landmark buildings are gone. The 1874 Plumey-Garbe Block 
(now Wendy’s) and the Platt Building (now McDonald’s) both disappeared. 
The 1970s saw the building of the Foodtown Plaza, but also the loss of the 
Montville Block and the Arlington Hotel, both dating from the early 1890s. 
But many remain. The Friedman Block (later J.C. Penney’s) at First & Main 
was built about 1900 on the site of the Henry & Gross Grocery. It is now 
restored and houses a mental health clinic. Other important buildings 
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remaining are the Masonic at 4th & Main, and the Coad and the Davies at 
6th & Main. 

The Coad Building, constructed by Septimus Coad in 1897, has held 
many businesses, as has the Davies Block, also from the 1890s. In 1913, 
the large Masonic building, home of the Yondota Lodge, was opened and 
first occupied by the furniture store of Arthur Finkbeiner (Carty’s 
grandfather). The Masonic has beautiful arched entrances with fine 
brickwork and stone carving. 



Early View of the Davies Building, 6th & Main, Built in the 1890s. 


Other fine buildings along Main Street include the red-brick Keller 
Hardware (now a dental clinic) at First & Main, the stone KeyBank at 4th, 
the Heck Building (417 Main), Steger-Showel (built in the 1920s for 
Lownsbury Chevrolet) at 421 Main, the old East Auditorium still standing 
at 515 Main next to the Coad Building, and the Wetli Block (1915) at Main 
and Starr. Around the corner on Starr Avenue are the Rooster Inn (1890), 
the Reddish Building (1907), and the old VonEwegen Building from the 
1890s at East Broadway. These and many other smaller buildings still 
anchor the East Side business community. 
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THE ROOSTER INN IS A LANDMARK STARR AVENUE BUILDING 


The familiar triangular building at the- corner of Starr Avenue and 
Platt Street with the distinctive tower has been an East Side landmark for 
over a century. Popularly known as the Rooster Inn, the building is 
currently owned by Jim and Barb Mathers. 

The Romanesque eclectic structure was built of brick and stone 
about 1890. As early as 1905, Ellsworth W. Cairns had a dry goods store 
in the building, and he continued to live upstairs even after the first floor 
became the Safety Tire Company in the late 1920s. The United Food Market 
(later the United Meat Market) owned by Louis Bort occupied the ground 
floor from about 1933 until 1949 when the building became the Lucas 
County Bank. The bank had six tellers and was managed by Melvin Stoll. 



The Rooster Inn Was Cairns Dry Goods in 1911. 
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After ten years the bank moved across the street to a new location 
(now the Huntington), and the old building was remodelled to become the 
Rooster Inn in 1961. In its 35 years the Rooster Inn has had several 
owners, including John and Ann Payeff, Don and Millie Bush, and George 
and Arlene Kantner. In 1995, Mr. and Mrs. Mathers purchased the Rooster 
from the Kantners, who had bought it in 1982. 


FINE DINING: PACKO’S, COUSINO’S, AND FRANKIE’S 


Long-time East Siders still speak of Pete Popoff’s chicken soup, or 
eating at John Pa’s, or stopping after football games at 610 Front Street 
at the cafe owned by the Dobreff family. But of all the many popular 
eateries in East Toledo, Tony Packo’s, Cousino’s, and Frankie’s have each 
been serving fine food for over fifty years. 

Made famous on M*A*S*H, Tony Packo’s even draws west siders 
across the river to Birmingham for its well-known Hungarian hotdogs. 
Tony and Rose Packo started the restaurant on Consaul Street in 1932, and 
moved into the familiar corner location at Front & Consaul two years later. 
The original building dates to the turn of the century when it was R.I. 
Munding’s tin shop. As the restaurant grew, it expanded the full length 
of three buildings which were covered with siding in 1946. 

Now, fifty years later, that siding is being removed to show the 
original facades of the three buildings. Robin Horvath, vice-president and 
third-generation Packo, said that new cornice work, windows, wood siding, 
and period lighting will be installed. Even though the exterior is under¬ 
going change, the same fine food is served inside, as it has been for over 
70 years. 

In 1945, Earl Cousino opened Earl’s Whitehouse Restaurant on the 
northwest corner of Miami & Fassett at the approach to the old Fassett 
Street Bridge. By the 1960s and 70s the bridge had disappeared, but Mr. 
Cousino had operated five restaurants, including one in the Lorraine Hotel, 
one at the Toledo Yacht Club, one in the Lamb Building, and Earl’s Steak 
House on Woodville Road. 

Earl’s son Tom now operates the popular Cousino’s on Woodville Road 
along with the nearby Chez Vin. Also, in the fall of 1996 Mr. Cousino is 
opening another restaurant, the Old Navy Bistro, on the riverfront in 
International Park. 

Frankie’s has been a popular place at 308 Main Street since 1945. 
Established by Frank and Virginia Andriaccio, the restaurant has featured 
fine Italian dishes along with other food for over fifty years. It is 
currently operated by their daughter Pat Scott and her son Robert Croak. 
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Recently, Mr. Croak has also opened other restaurants, including the Main 
Event, which bring in top live bands that have made lower Main Street a 
teenage entertainment district. 

All three of these restaurants are typical of the many long-term East 
Side businesses. They have changed with the times, but have endured for 
over a half century by continuing to offer the quality food and service 
that have made them East Toledo landmarks. 



Tony Packo’s, at Front & Consaul since 1934. 


HISTORY OF THE EAST SIDE YMCA 


As early as 1892, there was an East Side YMCA located in the 4-year 
old Weber Block at Front & Main. It was the only branch of the Central Y, 
which was then downtown at the corner of Summit and Orange Streets. 

For many years in the early 1900s, no other record of that East Side 
Y appears in city directories. It is known, however, that George Pearson 
devoted two years in the early 1920s to developing the East Side branch. 
By 1924, the East Side Y is listed at 137 Main Street in the Montville Block 
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with H. Verle Reed as Director; and in 1930, H. H. Denison was Director, and 
the branch had moved across the street to 226 Main. At the end of the 
1930s, the Y was farther up the street at 322 Main, and Harlan Diehr was 
Director. During this period there was also the Railroad YMCA at Oak and 
Fassett, which began in about 1920 and lasted into the 1960s. 

As the country was going off to war in 1941, a big step was taken 
to secure a better facility for the East Side Y. About that time, with the 
help of a large gift from Benjamin Reddish, the imposing Queen Anne house 
at 631 Euclid on the corner of Starr Avenue was purchased for $18,000. 
It was in this large home with its big porch and visible grounds that the 
East Side Y began to flourish. 



East Side YMCA, Later a Nursery School, Starr & Euclid. 


The house was built by successful fruit-grower Thaddeus Taylor 
about the turn of the century, and his widow Harriet lived there until 
after 1930. During the Depression, James Clegg used the house as a 
funeral home. Robert Hendricks, long-time Director of the Y, remembers 
Halloween parties when stories were told of corpses still left in the old 
embalming rooms or buried under the big front porch. 

During Mr. Hendricks* tenure as Director, a wide variety of programs 
were offered there in addition to bowling, pool, and basketball. Other 
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programs, like Hi-Y and Indian Guides (with as many as 60 to 80 tribes) 
were very active at this time. The Y was always busy. Even Waite varsity 
basketball players used the outdoor court during summer and early fall. 

Because of all these programs and the desire of more adults to use 
the Y, a larger facility was needed. In the early 1970s, when Bob Breese 
was chairman of the board, the house was sold to the Salvation Army and 
a large, new YMCA was built out Pickle Road near the 1-280 overpass. By 
1976 the old house at Starr and Euclid had become the Toddler Nursery 
(and remains a nursery school today), and the Family Center took over 
several of the neighborhood programs of the former East Side Y. 

* * * 

Many other East Toledo treasures could be mentioned. The East Side 
has several outstanding parks, including Navarre, Ravine, Collins (with a 
9-hole golf course), Pearson Metropark in Oregon, and Maumee Bay State 
Park. Many neighborhood parks, like Oakdale, Burnett, and Prentice (the 
oldest park in the city) also dot the East Side. International Park’s 
beautiful riverfront where the Willis Boyer museum ship is docked is only 
just beginning to realize its vast potential. 

The East Side also has the Sports Arena, which opened on Main 
Street in 1947, and has been home to many circuses, ice shows, concerts, 
and the Mercury, Hornet, Goaldigger, and Storm hockey teams. There are 
many bowling alleys like the Sports Center, which was built on the site 
of the old streetcar barns on Starr Avenue, and rebuilt after a fire. The 
Boys & Girls Club (former police station) is on Second and Platt. 

There are two quality branch libraries on the East Side: Locke, a 
Carnegie Library which opened at Main & Greenwood on December 5, 1917, 
and Birmingham Branch on Paine Avenue which opened in 1925. St. Charles 
Hospital, in Oregon, is an excellent facility. 

Several old East Side businesses have left behind fine buildings that 
are still in use, such as the Bank Cafe and McGrath’s both at the corner 
of Oak & Fassett, the classical Eggleston-Meinert funeral home at 732 Main 
Street, Hoeflinger’s funeral home at Second & Platt, the George Parks 
funeral home at East Broadway & Greenwood, Ringenbach’s Shoe Repair at 
819 Starr Avenue (still in business), Eggert’s market on Woodville at 
Prentice, J.B. Allen’s 1896 blacksmith shop at 141 Euclid, the Bertok 
Building on Front Street near Consaul, the 19th century Kopf Hotel (later 
River East Electric) at First and Oak, and many others. Two old fire 
stations still stand (on Front Street in Birmingham and on Oak near 
Fassett), as do several old theaters, like the Navarre (now Walter’s 
Pharmacy), the Oak (now Ondrus Hardware), the Palm (the Hungarian Club), 
the East Auditorium, Eastwood, and others. 

These old buildings, as in the photos on the following pages, all 
speak of a history and an architectural heritage of a community. 
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Locke Library, Main & Greenwood, Opened in 1917. 



Birmingham Library, 203 Paine Avenue, Opened in 1925 
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The Former Eastwood Theater on East Broadway. 



The Welling Carriage House, Behind 731 Main Street, 
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The Sports Arena: Postcard View from the Late 1940s. 



The Willis Boyer Museum Ship in International Park. 
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